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MAY & JUNE. 


DISHES FOR THESE MONTHS. 


' BIRD'S CUSTARD is the one 
thing needed with all Stewed, Tinned, 
or Bottled Fruits, It enhances their 
flavour, adds to their nutriment, and 
a te en. a eee: mellowness 


smatorEey @ 
ville 


5 a. — 
nd. oe tad 
[Or witer a ——— 


wes 


F. MODOSON a SONS (he), mzrstcuems 2c: WOODSLEY. ROAD, LEEDS, 


| = BIRD'S CUSTARD POWDER completely 
supersedes the use of Eggs in the preparation of High- 
class Custard. = _... ed 


NO EGQG6! NO RISK! NO TROUBLE! 
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(126 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.%:_) 


Although these few words appear first in this aumber of the paper, they are 
the last to be written before we go to presse. I have just critically examined 
for the (twentieth (aad last) time the complete set of proofs of these pages before 
handing them over, signed abd passed for press, to the impaticat printer. Aad I 
feel that all the late hours of hard work, the incessant straining after fresh ideas, the 
thought aad care bestowed upon every item of reading matter—from the serial story 
to the shortest joke—have heen justified. It is undeniably the best of the whole 


WEEK ENDING MAY 23, 1907. Sraviowane’ Hatt. 


seventeen Whitsen Holiday Numbers we have as yet produced. We hope you 
our old friends aad readers, aad our acw acquaintances—will agree with us. We have 
done some big things in the past. We shall do even bigger in the future—some ia the 
immediate future. Meanwhile, we hope that old readers will remain old readers, and 
that those who have purchased this paper for the first time to-day will, in the course 
of time, become old readers themselves. Anyway, that your all-too-short Whitsuatide 
Holiday may be the happiest you have ever spent is the wish of YOUR EDITOR. 


Evreazp ar Price Tworence, 


SS 
PS, 


By F. T. BULLEN, who sailed before 
the mast before he wrote sea ff 
“The day’s work satisfactorily done, «ff 
bitter winter evening, a cosy rocm right |} 
Tasing fire, and a he check friends to ¥/ 
exc ideas and reminiscerces with. No [// 
pov fo at the clock either. Accessories 


« Perfect 


Alt rights reserved.) 


By ISABEL JAY, the charming 
actress, 


t **A bright fire, an chair, interest- 
stories, = ing took, a dog or cat on aay lop, tod a bon 
of chocolates to dip into when I feel so 

Cispoged ’—that’s my idea of real comfort." 


novice for preference)" went guest (a I 


‘Noe ° Pe R oa. a . 
= 4 *, By GEO. GROSSMITH, whose mirth- 
raising abilities have made his 
name a household word. 


“ My idea of comfort is to be pene Leese 
where I can revel in philosophic sec! " 
uninterrupted by calls from strangers, who 


either want their voices tried or letters of in- 
troduction to the leading Condon managers.”” 


ins wood eset 


a pipe and a 


La 


Your first act should he to sign the Insurance Coupon on Page iii. of the red cover. 
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% NICE little mage in » Tondon nba, a 
peace-lov wife, a er, and a 
en, a what James Rantham went home 
co when his day’s work in the City was doue. 
And James would have been happiest 
man alive, except for one thing—his neigh- 
bours kept hens. ; ; 

A sort of hen disease, or ‘epidemic, call it what you will, 
seemed to have bese lek in Gilder yore aince’ one 
eee gro househol pulled down his kitchen cup- 
board, to build it up pag B the back garden in the form 
of a hen-house. 

Kitchen cupboards came down mesg wy and_ hen- 
houses rose like magic where ance flowers had bloomed and 
the early hours of the morning were made hideous by a 


. Ose 


Bat all to no p' 3 the hens retrea over the fence 
in front of the n rake, it is true, bat only-to return 


a moment later with renewed for the worm-hunt. - 
he neighbours looked on smiled complacently. 
Their birds were getting free meals, and what, mattered a 
few poor, trumpery flowers, or abit of mould scratched up! 
One James came home to find_a freshly-planted 
border of ia and feather-fern rooted up and lying 
in all directions, and a host of fowls picnicking among the 
The sight drove him to frenzy; he hourf@ed them off he: 
land, then went into’ the house and bitterly announced his 


intention of buying a dog. -- 

, His wife shuddered. ” ‘ 

«*.Don’t,.James. Don’t!” she pleaded.. “Think of the |. 

child, rabies; think of tax oncé.e year, and the wear 
tear of alippers while the animal is cutting its teeth.” 


WILY WIGGLES, 


For the third time ‘the commercial traveller, 
ith a eeeey Waerlce with his sampics 

ress, u ‘armer wii samp! 
a the patent food for calves, which had won for 
his firm a world-wide reputation. 
“Aw can’t see no difference 
mine yet,” said the farmer; “but I'll take another 

free sample.” ; : 
The commercial, not discou , left him a third 
sample, and returned again a ortnight later for an 

expected order. ; ; . 
The calves are in a moighty bad .way,” said: 
Farmer Wiggles. “Aw don’t think they'll lve the 


day out.” ; - 7 
Did you give them the | on regularly ? asked 


the ‘traveller, with a long . : 

“Q’ coorse Aw did! But they got plump, 80° Aw 
gold’’em to t’ butcher. Aw ain't got no calves noo, 
go don’t need ary more o’ t’ patent food. Good- 
morhing to ‘ee, sir!” to 


>S0Coe 


“You niortified me terribly,” complained Mrs. 
Richley. ; ’ 

“How?” demanded her sick husband. 

“Why did you tell the new doctor you were in the 
abit of eating corned beef and cabbage? We -never 
have such common food as that.” ; 

“Well, I want him to fix his charges on a corned 


beef and cabbage basis 


HOW A SUBURBAN WIFE— “4 
{ =| 


; hastil 


in them calves ‘of : 


Ce poe sar Ti ss os 


Weaie typrnd’ 
Mar’ 23, 1907. 


—GOT RID OF INVADING ‘FowLs. 


“How, many this, morning?” James called to her fron 
the shelter of the French windows. 
” «Thi »” his wife shrilled back, with her hcad in the 
tool-house. “Beauties!” = 

5 rushed into ‘the mind of the listen. 


over the fence... =  , = = 
ing, Mre. _Banthion,” be said sternly as that 
- ” ote responded, en: d -in: examining 
the contents of ber basket." Nice Sind I've had this morn: 
Thirteen, here.” 


™ Ene held her basket under his very nose, and smiled 
pleasantly. It was full of eggs. 


ROSE PERKINS, 


pak can LPS _ ., ' = 
James said he couldn't. He could think of nothing but 
those infernal hens. And he looked round for his hat, to 
go out and inquire for a nice sharp 


But M ise torn sie ee oars hos Wik b Pallfrye gasped. 
But t! "s er ¢ 
frail bering ‘ “But oe yy don’t keep hens!” he affirmed. 
“Jim, Tves plan,” she whis . “Don't go, Listen.” | “No, Bat we get ey” she returned softly. “Don't 
And then, for fear the small pm ay should hear, she we, Geeet to James, who came sauntering down the path. 
drow him out of the room, and unfolded her plan in the nodded. ; 7 : 
silence and solitude of the tiny hall. ‘ = Laid in- tool-house !” faltered Pallfrye. “ Who— 


whose fowls Iaid them!” 
James let. his eyes .wander in a couldn’t-say-if-you-hung- 
feathered 


* * e * e \ 


Tas neighbours each side of Rantham soon began to me.sort.of manner amo thered tribe scratching up 
remark thet he bad. got Over. his nonsense Gonce his | bis plants, and. slowly : “Don't know, old man.” 
garden.. He no lo the owners to bloc Ls Bel theyre oe ¢ 


998. 
arm in his wife's, he escorted her, 


nger . 
exits from the runs, basket’ and all, indoors. 


9 
z 
8 
E 
3 
oe 
» 


For paige or felt that those eggs belonged to him. And 


twelve that-night, but om and on, by the light 
of:a flickering ‘candle, with hammer and tile, blockin " 
: seems? all exits f the rons, so that the hens should 

der. ng more,. but ir eggs in their own nests 


+ “Bantham lay 
be got “d f now 
rid o 
at , No} 


door of which stood always open, and emerge 
beautiful smile-cn her lg tn deme s something in her 
scrap of a silk apron as if it were a jewel. «gts 

One of the neighbours, i , climbed the. of eggs had better Df 
fence in the grey of the morning and. in, but daw trick; ' of if one of them broke ”—his 
nothing, but, a litter pf the dead leayes apd Howers-apropted. | ™ — *paapeck * FEF dig: dhble i, 
a ;-| MYR do," she armgred elsepily, “for I ooght-them 
the etite atvowesty four a shilling—three ‘weeks igo.” 

“ ial af 3,8 , 


brought away. ees Sim's ‘. n blows and grows: and thrives 4 -. well 9x 
Folk to get icious, and’to count up the hens, | ver, and mo neng are a ray over his fence, for 
ice ee aie “rlloy cae oe te rp tee door of the little tool-house stands always open. But 
"* Nice birds, those of mine,” Pallfrye observed over the | the qnestlo jon which remains unaiiswered among hen owners 
fence to James oneevening. “I shall intten up one or two. |: ‘To whom did thove eggs belong?” 


‘ou otight to ‘atew. Ju 
seems—et like hens, I 
t over into your oftener than thé 
other neighbours, I notice, we belng nearer; I euppose,” 
Pallfrye finished with a laugh. es 
He expected a dark look .from James, but James. only 
iled knowingly, and glanced towards the tool-houss. - - 
That glance set Pallfrye thinking. t~ eet 
“ Say, old man,” he inquired in .a friendly way. . “ What. 
is it ror wife fetches out of the tool-house every morning 
lately 
or answer, James exploded with laughter; and retreated | : 
indoors. bis ho a ‘ 
use, ali cen 
id dear, rf. 


, to 
tham in conversation next -and fird out, by 
house. 


“ Nice find I've had this morning. Thirteen, look bere.” 


eee 


THAT ACCOUNTS FOR IT. 
Ir was at the police-court. A witness for the 


who was not with an overwhelming desire | defence had been examined, when the, prosecuting 
to work hard, “you are the laziest girl I ever knew! ‘ a ped se 0 ove Ne cite 
You can’t even do what you're f don’t think | Solicitor: “Why did you hide Sullivan in. your 
‘ou ‘have one ing quality. You must leave on house on that Saturday night?” .. 
the first of next month.” —_ : ’ Witness: “I did not see Sullivan at all on that 
“Law, goonies ane, who knew that ioe le. as _ ty): “Wil “oe Me “ 
tress was n » “ow can . (knowingly): “Will you swear your wile 
me work mies I 'ear you a-singing and aplayin’ did not hide Sullivan on that night?” y 
on the piano that beautiful that simply. can’t ’el Witness (hesitatjngly): “Yges. 0... 
stoppin’ to listen to you? It ain’t my fault that Solicitor (more Knomingi7} “Will Four wife swear 
love music!” that she did not hide Sullivan in your house on 
. ; will do, Jane! You may stay!” that night?” . : 
‘ Sas Witness. (more hesitatinglly): ‘“ Well—I—don't— 


think—so.” F 
Solicitor (most ‘knowingly): “Ah! And perhaps 
you ean tell the court it is you can swear 
your wife did not hide him, ‘while she cannot swear 
the same thing. Speak up, now, and tell the truth. 
Witness (unk itatingly) "Well, you see, I’m not 
@ married man.” ‘ salt 


Tam Bauipecroom: “Would you mind if I went into. 
compartment, dear?” .. 
: “What! to smoke?” 


any oo <- : , . 
Lavy: “I have given you sixpence, what more do 
you want?” oe or te ix anaes 
Tramp: | “I'm afraid that policeman is going to 


- Lady: “How can I prevent that?” . 


“WHEN é on that géentleman’s foot 
Tommy, I Kee you ope sed $” : 
“Oh, yes, did,” said hinge rand he 


gave me sixpence for being such a s Re Be read 
“Did he? And what did you do then?” Tramp: “Just take my arm, and ‘be talking to“me 
“Stepped on the other-and apologised again, but | lovingly, and he ‘will think i'm your husband ai 


it didn’t work!” let us pass.” 


This le the sort of etory that appeare every week in PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


A  Hovsemarp, 
pel rey bap sum- 
marily for smoking, 
brought suit to re- 
cover a month's 
w “ Should 
servants smoke?” 
was the question 
before the Bench, 
and it might have 
been a troublesome 
one to answer satis- 
factorily, had not 
the mistress proved 
local ets 

t 
maid's master, and 
that the smokér had 
consumed them in 


danger and i- 


clothes. Under these circumstances, the action failed. 
In another recent case the plaintiff was a mistre:s 
who had been left in the lurch by a cook who cleared 
out at a means notice, wih 6 apr party in 
rospect. Her principal cause of complaint appears 
ie Teck been the Tack of a carpet in her badioon 
But here, again, the =p won the case and re- 
covered a month’s wages. e judge held that cooks 
need not necessarily have carpets so long as they 
were properly treated in other respects. ; 
. Employers are all at mt much interested in 
the working of the new Servants’ Compensation Act. 


The old employer's liability in itself presented some 
pretty puzz Here is an instance : 
A carpen 


ter at work on a lofty scaffold sudden‘y 
heard the crackle of breaking wool felt the planking 
giving way beneath him, and, making a leap at a 
window sill some ‘feet away, clitched it and saved 
-himself from the terrible injuries which his com- 


nion who fell to the nd received. A few nights 
ater the carpenter, asleep in his bed at home, had 
a terrible woodwork 


Ea aoa - Once more the 
snapped beneath him, once more-he made the desper- 
ate spring for the friendly sill, The crash awoke 
him. He found himself lying on the floor, with one 
wrist badly sprained. ! . 

CAN A THREE-LEGGED DOG LEGALLY WALK? 

He at once brought action inst his employer 
for compensation. He attributed his sprained wrist 
to the original- accident which was due, he a, 
to the faulty construction of the scaffolding. ow- 
ever, the case was decided against him. 

Bt ee Seen ane Peat ee . “Can a 
dog be said to walk on three legs?” was the knotty 
question once put before Mr. Justice Kennedy. 

A celebrated fox terrier was sent from England to 
India, and heavily insured before being dispatched. 
In a storm while crcssing the Bay of Biscay, the 
terrier was injured, and when he arrived at his des- 
tination he was carrying cne oa 
_By the insurance policy “walking at his destina- 
tion” was deemed to_be safe arrival. And, “he could 
walk,” insisted the underwriter. But the owner in- 
sisted that walking on three legs wag not “walking,” 
and that the animal's value had fallen off greatly. 
He eventually was awarded part of his claim. 

hat is a “gentleman”? An Iri mn, asked this 
question, answered, “Bedad, a chap that niver did 
a ha’porth for himeelf, nor for anybody else.” But 
the legal definition is quite a different and more 
delicate matter. About three years ago a question 
arcse before Judge Tindal Atkinson as to whether 
a certain witness should be allowed costs on the higher 
scale under the head of gentleman or professional 
man, or on the lower scale of tradesman. . 
Tis 18 A SCHOOLMASTER A GENTLEMAN Tf 
witness in question was a schoolmaster, a 
rari of education and refinement, and in every way 
palling the ordinary ideal of the word “gentleman.” 
: > Separently because he. ented kis own living 
a £50-a-year in mdent means, hi 
costs were assessed upon the lower goals, 
dene of, the oddest cases of recent years was to 
aad le whether @ certain lady was a wife or not. 

e lady in question went through the marriage cere- 
mony in church, and all proceeded without a hitch 
until it came to the signing of the register. 

Then tha fickle bride flatly refused to sign, and no 
effort would induce her to do so. The result was 


remarkable. Although in the eyes of the church, th 
couple were man and wife, yet legally the sonkract 
was incomplete. . The lady herself has no doubts 


whatsoever about the matter. She vows that she is 


tee He cannot be accused of stealing what 
On this plea the prisoner r off, but it will be as 
ink bs Rica aha this 

Act of Parti r remember that a new 
pre bag reget =) since been passed which reaches 


More about the Fresh Air Fund appears on the last page 


forty years’ work with the 


‘delicacy’ was & genes | in disguise. In the first 
w 


TNs \eek's Hero. 


MR, JOHN KIRK. 


“Hero” is the last title in the world that would 

be claimed by Mr. John Kirk, whose eg en of 

School Union, is 

to be commemorated on May 25th by the presentation 
of a, national testimonial. 

Indeed, when people seek to make much of Mr. 
Kirk and his work he is fond of administering a 
gentle reproof in the shape of the following anecdote: 

When the C.I.V.’s returned from South Africa and 
London went mad over them, two khaki-clad 
“Tommies” were mistaken by the crowd for the idols 
of the hour and vociferously acclaimed : 

“Ere, you jest let us alone,” growled one of the 
“Tommies,” as the mob fought for the honour of 
shaking hands ; “we ain’t no bloomin’ 'eroes. We're 


ars. : 

“And,” Mr, Kirk will add, “I ain’t no ’ero. I’m 
a lar—in the Lord’s army.” 

ell, if many will think that if ever there lived 

a true, wsalliont hero, John Kirk is the man, let 
ug take him at his own valuation, and glance at 
the record of this modest, fuss-scorning “regular.” 

The second son of a local tradesman, Mr Kirk 
was born at Kegworth, a Leicestershire village, on 
June 10th, 1847. 

As a boy he was a weakling, but probably this 


std it threw him much upon companionship of 
ks, and a love of study was developed. 

In the second place it attracted to him the ial 
attention of the curate of Kegworth, the Rev. Peter 
Lilly, now the venerable vicar of Collaton, and this 
friendship had far-reaching resu : 

Mr. Lilly was himself something of an invalid, 
compelled to winter on the Riviera, and on one of 
these annual trips he took the ailing lad with him. 


This rience was probably | turning point 
in Mr. "s career, mere boy though he was at 
the time.: It widened his horizon, stimulated a 


naturally active and inquiring mind, and inspired 
him with a Jomging to see still more of the aoe 
world. And so, a few years later, his father being 
dead and the family in pinched circumstances, young 
Kirk, now eqed aixioun , came to London. 

Success, as the world reckons it, he would un- 
doupeatiy have won by virtue - pd ck hg capable 

rain, organising genius, an lagging energy. 
But at the age of iveaky e orga | turned asi 
from the pursuit of riches, and with the Ragged 
School Union began his life’s work. 

Before this Mr. Kirk had been employed first in 
the offices of Mr. John Morgan, publisher, of Pater- 
noster Row, and next with the Pure Literature 
Society, through whose secretary, Mr. Richard 
Turner, he was first introduced to the R.S.U., with 
the result that he became a teacher and worker at 
the Ann Street School, Camberwell. In 1873 he was 
appointed agsistant-secretary of the R.S.U., and also 
secretary of the Open-Air Mission, relinquishing the 


latter post when, in 1879, he became secretary of 
the School Union and Shaftesbury Society. 
Mr. Kirk came to the R.S.U. at a momentous 


riod in its history. The original object of the 

nion was, of course, to provide free education for 
poor children. But with coming of the Education 
Act of 1870, there were many who ee that the 
need for the ragged schools had passed. Certainly, so 
far as purely secular education wag concerned, the 
work of the R.S8.U. began to decrease from this date, 
although it was only last year that the last of its 
day-schools was closed down. : 

ut Mr. Kirk, and others with him, saw that the 

work of the R.S.U. wag capable of infinite ex ion 
in other directions. The State at best could be but 
a stepmother to the poor child. And there were 
thousands of children who wanted a godmother. 

And that is what, thanks to John Kirk, the R.S.U. 
became—a fairy pinche bringing to the little 
Cinderellas, both boys and girls, of the nation toys 
and books, and clothes, and ie holidays, and, 
wonder of wonders, enough to eat. Merely to mention 
all the off-shoots and allied societies and funds of 
the R.S.U., of which Mr. Kirk is the guiding spirit, 
would take up too much space. One such vigorous 
sapling of the parent tree must be mentioned, not 
only as of especial interest to readers of Pearson's 
Weekly, but as illustrating Mr. Kirk's wonderful 
peer of organisation—and that is, the Fresh Air 

nd. 


Mr. Kirk was originally asked by Mr C. Arthur 
Pearson to draw up a scheme for giving a few hun- 
dreds of East End children a day in the country. 
And from that original scheme, designed only to 
meet the modest requirements mentioned, has been 
built up the whole now gigantio work of the F.A.F. 

Whatever honour we may show him now, what- 
ever monument we may raise to him in the future, 
John Kirk’s — reward lies in, and most lasting 
monument will ever be, the useful, happy, prosperous 
men and women who were once homeless, 


h 
raggéd waifs and strays. mere 


Ware sco many—- 
men shave ‘them- 
selves nowadays, 
upon hygienic 
grounds and from 
considerations of 
convenience, yet the 
average shaver 
regards it as a most 
oe Peni But 
shaving an 
easy, and not at all a 
signin tah 

operation is per- 
formed in the pope 
manner. 


In order to obtain 
a good shave it is 
essential that good 
=, — and, 
oensidering im- 

tior it desided to hase good article 
operation, it is economy to pure articles. 

A ‘reliable soap must be used. Skins vary so 
remarkably in sensitiveness that the only way Yo 
find the soap is LW soe trial of several 
of the leading makes. ps which will suit one 
man will prove utterly unsuitable to another. 

The longer the soap is rubbed in, the better and 
easier the shave; warm water should be used. In 
the case of a very stiff beard, it is advisable to rub 
the lather well in with the fingers. The ease of 
shaving may be increased in such caces b sponging 
the face after well lathering, and applying 
lather before shaving. j 

The object of lathering is to soften the beard so 
that it may the more easily be cut close to the face. 

In addition, the lather reduces the friction of the 
razor on the skin considerably, also it acts as a 
germicide in destroying the bacteria in the beard, 
and as an antiseptic in the case ef cuts. The 
softening of the beard is accelerated by washing the 
face before ss an , 

As to b: ere is no brush to com with 
the one made Bags badger hair. A brush 
seems to have properties of working its way 
Yound each individual hair, and of working the 
lather into a big mass. Not only are the ends of the 
hair softened, but the base is also F 

HOW CUTS ARE CAUSED. 

Next comes the consideration of razors, of which 
the hollow-ground now hold the field. When pro- 
perly used and properly stropped, a razor should 
never require ing. 

For a stiff beard a narrow razor should be used, as 
a broad, ag oS aes razor will vibrate, and catch 

a caused the 


Information in the Art of 
Shaving, 


on such Cuts are usually by 
blade catching on the hair, and turning downwards. 
A broad, thin blade is preferable for slighter growths. 


Men with strong beards who uently shave will 
find it advisable to have more one razor, as 
it is an established fact that the razor’s edge loses 
its keenness, or gets “tired” if used too frequently. 
Safety razors have come greatly into favour, and 
shes can be obtained igs additional blades. 

tropping is one most important operatione 
necessary to obtain an easy shave. The blade should 
be stropped both before and after using; it should 
be dipped into hot water before stropping and using. 

The strop should be hung no higher than the 
elbow. It is a common fault to hang the strop too 
high, in which case it is almost impossible to avoid 
producing @ rounded edge on the razor. The fasten- 
ing should be very strong, and the strop should be 
held perfectly taut; the result of holding the strop 
slack is bound to be a rounded edge on the razor. 

SHAVE WITH THE MIDDLE. 


In the case where a razor requires resetting, it 
will be found better to entrust the work to a 
practical man. 

Having a keen edge on the razor, the next process 
is the actual shaving, the face being well lathered. 
In the act of shaving the skin shouid be held smooth 
and taut with the left hand, while the blade is 
drawn downwards and sideways in the direction of 
the hair’s growth, being kept nearly flat against the 
face. The razor should be held firmly with the 
thumb close to the heel of the blade, the little finger 
under the handle, and the other fingers on the back 
of the blade and handle. 

It is a matter of taste whether a full arm move- 
ment be used, or whether the elbow should be rested 
lightly on the chest, in order to steady the hand. 
Nearly all the shaving should be done with the 
middle of the blade, the point being used for suck 
difficult parts of the face as the upper lip. 

It is not advisable to shave against the growth of 
the hairs, as irritation is caused by the pulling. 
If a very close shave is required, the upward move- 
ment inst the th may be used in shaving a 
second time, thou i this always has a tendency to 
cause irritation. In all cases the should be 
cut, and not scraped, and the movement should be 
slow and firm. 

In cases of cuts it is advisable to have a small 
piece of alum at hand. Application of this to the 
cut will stop the bleeding and heal the wound at 
once. 
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Tae incident of the one bet in a life-time, recorded 
in P.W,. the other day in connection with the bio- 
graphical notice of Mr.  Nevil Maskelyne, is not 
any, & unique one. 

Mr. Gillespie, the magistrate at West Ham Police- 
Court, said recently that he also had made but a 
single bet in the course of his life, and that he 
won—but was welshed... The late Professor H 
too, in the course of a discussion on. ambidexterity 
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Fred ‘Anilec, ‘the famous jockey, is said to have 
made but. one bet in his life, and that was.on a 
double -event, ‘and :for friend, whom it lifted out 
of the mire ef pressing pecuniary difficulties. John 
Scott's one bet is historical...The noted trainer laid 
£1,000—all the money he had in the world or could 
raise by hook. or we crook—on his horse — 
at forty to one. The-horze won—it was the St. 
ef 1 and the astute Yorkshireman pocketed 
£40,000, and never wagered another tenes rs 
the end of his days. 

_ Captain Barclay, the professional pedestrian, once 
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tect 
a weather is calm 
nough to attem vage operations. 

. The first ee iron steamer that ever was built, 
the famous Great Britain wag a case in point. In 
September, 1846, she went ashore in Dundrum Bay, on 
the Irish coast; and it was plain that it would be 


a big j Fo door her. Bo Hag dy 2 firm deter- 
ined to operations un owing spring. 
ie 4 found that’ a teeak, 


After some espocinentns, they L 
water could be built of young birch trees. This was 
done, and behind this simple shelter the steamer la 
in safety for more than six months. In April, 1847, 
salvage © ions an in earnest, but it was not 
until the following August that the Great Britain 
was at last pulled off, after remaining for the 


time of eleven months hard and fast aground. She 
was 80 little injured that she was em big in the 
Australian trade for many years afterwards. 


In another more recent case the fine steam trawler 
Celestial Empire came to grief on a sandbank off the 
Yorkshire coast, and nearly a pounds was 
wasted in a vain effort to refloat her. The great 
obstacle wag that the. tide and -waves piled sand 
around the wreck more rapidly than it could be 


removed. 
OI TO THE RESCUE. 

Eventually a Withernsea firm undertook the job, 
and boldly set to work to build a breakwater with 
sand-bags, timber, and canvas. Over 14,000 square 
feet of canvas and 280 feet of stout wood fencing, five 
feet high, were used. Thus. waves were set at 
naught, and within. three weeks the Celestial Empire 
was once more afloat. —s_—. 


Harbours with narrow entrances are often impossible 


to enter in stormy weather with a wind blowing in- 
shore. Twenty rs ago, in days before the new 
pier was finished, Folkestone was inaccessible in a 
sou’-wester. ~ It was then that Mr. A. Shields in- 
stalled his “oil breakwater.” : 


A perforated pipe was submer, along the sea 
bottom across the Rarbour mouth, and oil driven 
through it by means of force = . The results 
were very . Soon a stretch of moro than half 
a mile of what, had been. furiously breaking foam 
was turned into a glassy Gentig-relll surface, and 
where a steamer could hardly have lived rowboate 


moved in safety. “ 

Another most ingenious plan has been adopted at 
Bar Harbour, on the Maine coast, and elsewhere. 
This consists of firing shells filled with heavy oil out 
to sea so as to smooth a for an incoming or out- 
going vessel. Each shell contains three-quarters of 
a gallon of fish oil, and is fired from a mortar with 
8 charge of half a pound of pebble powder. The fuse 
is so arranged that the shell bursts as it touches the 
water. The shells can be thrown with grea# accuracy 
to a quarter of a mile or more. : 

STRING MADE INTO NETS. 

When the yacht Faeric was wrecked off Bar 
Harbour -a-dozen of these oil shells were dropped 
on and about the Devil’s Bridge Reef, -and by their 
aid. the lifeboat was enabled to get round that most 
Perilous corner, ‘ 

. One of the quaintest notions for subduing the 
farheleace of breaking waves is the invention of a 
ai Dg Nora has bem: adopted at ¥ port of 

1 some wor process - 
tion from the rane in of construc: 
- This consists in "Acoting string nets. The nets used 
pa of waterproof.hemp, and weigh only four ounces to 
tl ware yard. They are each about a hundred 
yards long and feet wide. Their effect is extra- 
ordinarily good. ey form a crust which absolutely 
Prevents even the heaviest waves from. breaking. 
in inventor is reputed to have taken the idea from 
the Saragossa Sea. The part of the Atlantic which 
ur this name.is covered with great masses of 

loating weed, and however furious are the gales which 
shriek across the ocean here the only movements of 
the waters are slow and solemn swells. 

, The benefits of oil poured from the stern of a ship 
in saving her from being swept are well known. An 
rar ape tried by the master of the Scandia, an 

nglish steamer, during an Atlantic storm is worthy 
of record. Having no oil, he dissolved a quantity of 
soft soap in water, and used the mixture in canvas 
bags slung over the side. The result was excellent. 
The waves ceased to break, and an opportunity was 
Siven for necessary repairs to be cattied ont, 
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—& Keware of the 
 Oummer Holiday. 
By the Cantankerous Crank, 


Youne men, a dangerous season of the year is 
approaching. Would you be happy? Would you 
continue to enjoy life? _ Would you retain your 
liberty, lom, and independence? 

You would? . 

Then beware. Know ye that traps and snares will 
lie in wait for te this summer/ Are you aware 
that the ti been coaching her cubs in the 
art of man-hunting? The ti is the fond mother— 
the cubs are her marri le daughters, the snares 
are the gaudy, flimsy apparel those daughters will 
wear, and the trapping laces are the various sea- 
side resorts round our British coasts. 

For some time back there has been a buzz in the 
feminine world, all undreamt of by you, young men. 
Dresses and styles have been diccuseed. odistes 
and milliners have been consulted. Busy hands have 
been fashioning garments of strange hues and extra- 
ordinary styles. And for what, think you? 

Young men, it is all done for you, but don’t be 
conceited on that account; it is not done to please 
you, but in order to secure you. 

And some of you will be secured this summer. 
Yes, at various seaside resorts numbers of you will 
be trapped and safely secured during your poor little 
summer holiday. 

Here is a ical case: A simple, innocent 
Londoner hies him away to his favourite resort, and 
then strolls along a certain front regularly. 
He observes an elderly lady, and one or 
two less elderly ones, sitting on a promenade 
bench one fine day. Strange to say, he is seized with 
the desire to rest, and lo, he selects the very bench 
whereon the ladies sit. ‘ 

The elderly lady a remark, and the 
Londoner, as behoves a nice young man, answers 
pleasantly. That is the beginning, but ultimately 
the nice young man is allowed to sit on any bench, 
but with on2 lady only. Mark that, one lady—a 
daughter of the elderly one alluded to. 

' He sits beside her, and they discuss moonbeams 
on the water, and autumn gloamings, and hosts of 
pretty things, if very dangerous ones. 

Ah, why will young men discuss such matters with 
girls. If: only. they ‘would discuss Dante's Inferno, 
or politics se anything like that they would not so 
easily fall. But, then, young men are foolish, and 
they talk of love, and such sentimental subjects, and, 
im consequence, are easily captured. Of course, it is 
easy to understand what happens to this poor, un- 
sophiaticated Londoner. I need not dwell on his fate ; 
orange blossoms, however, may figure largely in it. 

It is passing strange how a young man, in joy, 
hails the advent of summer holidays. He looks for- 
ward to much flirting, much kissing, and sund 
evils, but does he ever pause to consider where suc 
things may land him? Does he ever think that the 
fragile maid in white and pink who allows him to 

uéeze her hand on the “front” is wondering what 
his income is,-and if he has any uncles liable to die 
at any moment and leave him a fortune? 

In a word, does it ever occur to him that, whereas 
the summer holiday, to him, is a bit of relaxation, 
to the ordinary maid it is a harvest season, and 
he, in a manner of speaking, is the fruit. And, 
alas! she gathers the fruit in:too many cases, and a 

oung man cannot understand how he zappess to 

ave got married and settled down so speedily. 

I may admit one thing—a young man may, at 
the seaside, encounter a maid worthy of his love, and 
one whom he could ardently love all his life—but 
observe this point: he did not go to the seaside to 
oes a sweetheart, whilst the maid went to get a 

er. 


. 


. It is all a carefully carried out plan of campaign. 
The charming white dresses, the picture hats, the 
dainty shoes, the Resutitaly rounded arm showing 
through those long gloves—all these are but a means 
towards an end, capturing and securing of inno- 
cent, unsuspecting young men. 

The sad thing is that men are so weak as to allow 
the wool to be pulled over their eyes in such a 
manner. But women are subtle, and know just how 
to-cast a glamour over men for the time being, and, 
be it remembered, that whereas the girls have their 
mothers at their side to ably second them, the young 
men have no one at hand to stretch out a hand to 
save. 

But what ,is the good of writing? Young men will 


be. asking: Are we to forswear our summer vaca- 


tion? Are we to be debarred from going to our 
favourite resort? Are we to have no enjoyment 
during the summer—no kisses, no twilight rambles, 
no nothing? 

Young men, I do not ask ag to give up those 
things. My advice would not be taken. Go to your 
seaside resorts and enjoy yours kiss the girls to 

ou hearts’ content, ramble with them of evenings; 
ut do not, I pray you, blame me for the consequences. 
I but give you fair warning, and if you, of your 
own free will, choose to put your heads into the 
snare, you have done it yourselves. 
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Wen does 


Mr. H. Bottomley the 


the Lord Privy Seal, . 

and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. But, in prac- 
tice, the Local Government Board is the President 
of that ae and influential body.” 

No wonder that there were roars of laughter. For 
no M.P. or official authority can~tell when that 
famous Board ever did meet to transact its business. 
In fact, the whole formation of it is a farce, pure and 
simple, since, as Mr. Burns said, the Local Govern- 
ment Board is, and has always been, for all practical 
purposes, one man. It is not a “Board” at all. 

But this is not the only phantom ruler of our land. 
There are those notable functionaries, the “Commis- 
sioners of the National Debt,” of whom at Budget 
times much is often Who are they? 

Echo answers, “Nobody!” Again, in theory, the 

Commissioners of the National Debt are the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Lord Chief Justice, the Master of the 
Rolls, the Paymaster-General, and the Governor and 
Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England. But this 
is pure theory nowadays. 
me THE BOARD OF GREEN CLOTH. 
Do they ever meet? Well, their last men se was 
in the year 1864, and all those who atten that 
meeting are now dead! So that it is correct to say 
that the Commissioners of the National Debt never 
have met at all. Then who does the business for 
them? That is a puzzle, Dr. Macnamara once tried 
to solve it by asking the then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, but he did not get much farther in his 
useful endeavours, for all t the Chancellor could 
say about it was that the Treasury was su to 
look after the matters pertaining to the work of these 
phantom commissioners. 

What is the “Board of Green Cloth”? And what 
are its functions? It takes three or four lords and 
many well-paid officials to transact its business. But 
who compose the “Board,” and what that business 
is, these are questions that have often been asked by 
inquiring M.P.’s in Parliament, without their getting 
much satisfaction, however. 

-The last inquiry some months ago drew forth the 
information that the “Board” never met as such, 
that it was really the Lord Steward, whose eeat of 
custom is supposed to be at Buckingham Palace, where 
he and his secretaries are also ig aga to get 
through any amount of work daily. But what work? 
And who does it? These are the puzzlers that have 
never yet been satisfactorily answered. : 

22,000 A YEAR FOR DOING NOTHING. 

A recent Government abolished the office of Lord 
Privy Seal, because, it was said, the lord at its head 
had nothing to do at all, for which comfortable labour 
he drew an annual salary of £2,000. But the present 
Government revived the office of Lord Privy Seal, 
which is now held by the Marquis of Ripon. It 
would be interesting, therefore, to learn what his 
duties are, for they were nil in 1902. 

Even stranger than any of the above, perhaps, is 
the “Board of Trade,” that so many people are always 
hearing about. Its members never by any chance 


meet in conolave; there is no record of when they last. 


did so. And, if they were to meet, it would surely 
be one of the most extraordinary meetings that any 
Government body had convened for centuries. 

Think for a moment who are “supposed” to be 
members of the Board of Trade. It consists of the 
First Lord of the Treasury, the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, and the Chief Secretaries of State. What 
do these persons, usually landowners and count 
gentlemen, know about commercial subjects and 
matters to pose as authorities? . 

When one comes to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
one is rather more impressed. And then, last, but 
not least—the Archbishop of Canterbury! Surely 
the climax is reached when one thinks of an Arch- 
bis of Canterbury as the regulator of the trade of 
this Empire! However, the “Board of Trade” never 
meets, 80 little harm is done. 

As for the “Treasury Board,” its labours as a 
consultative body long ago ceased. There is a First 
Lord, some Junior Lords, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer amongst its members. But the First 
Lord—let alone the Junior Lords!—has about as 
much to do with the work and management of the 
Treasury Board as has the man in the moon. It is 
the Chancellor and the clerks who arrange and carry 
out all the business. 
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got in 
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ae 0 bad tego and the hollow eyes in her | be his one thought now. He . d; too, who | beneath George's tread he Aegeeee thee at the study door. 
white, wan face were of one who has not long to live. | “ Henry” might be, who had been deputed to summon - He was between the yourg doctor and the staircase. It 
drew back appalled. “Oh, but this can't be the here. But one slip might mean destfuction, for he had | was no time for half — and so George sprang 
place!” he eaid hastily. instantly noticed that on the table before him lay s ‘forward, mee —_—~ ir] with one arm, brought 
But the old woman checked him. “You are Dr. shinin = eg ix-chambered revolver. . sa in do me reny® gh with a crash. 
Si : t is the young, la ‘eect vee ” he asked. ; man @ stone, blood streaming down 
ee, , my name's Simpson. But I thought —-” His companion laug “ Arsenxic—in } his face. Dr 2 afin wait to see what damage 
voice outside the door calleh “Maria!” His Berton doses! I otedied midis al mult in my Lary ¥ e- killed ‘him, surely it would fs 
‘, ress went tp open it. “Please wait one minute, at to-night you must end it. A chloroform pad would as ately ae gatl Elaine closer in his 


sir” said, and went out and closed the door behind’ her. | the easiest way ; but that I leave to you: Oh, you 


seednt 
weamish ; think of your past Snort! It'll 


ell,” thought George, * this ise nice fit to be in! I d to be wick bulote Ei yeuched (im bola iherd was» Toad vite 
nuit have come to the wrong howe arg riggs ce ag Eo gitl's al 4 death’s door. But.I at the front door. 

However before all else, and} must have a enemies shan't sa: Jt was a horrible moment. He hesitated whether to 

aeoee his eyes bgp = the limp figure in the bed. | there was any hanky paaky. abomt ae death. Above a risk going back to fetch the revolver from the study table, 

eho “was yout thin; , there mustn’t lie an Te ak 6r boldly try to force his way wy pe whosoever might. enter, 

ra od ee “ooking edynestly at him. understand; there shan't ph, prcattnedt But a heavy i came up hen staire at the back 

te she beckoned Ei im. with = finger— } in a cheerful, confident tone. “ re gk Me i mi of the hall, doubtless the manservant. For .the girke sake, 

sn ra I assure you! Let’s go to the sick-room.” he dared take no risk, He. slipped inside. a fs which 

He bent over But the scoundre] hung back. “Yd—Ta sates sal stood ajar on the right of the hall. It opened into a 


ana she apes at him imploringly, 
while her white Fer, and be looked, “Help.” 

“ Shall I call your nurse?” he asked soothin, ply. 
Scarcely moving her lips, she murmured : 


= money.” 
x Was she suffering from delusions, or was 


wil Tic ape Yihing you wast ‘ou know what to do, 
etch an; ‘ou 
Poison. So George, to i, 
woman was sitti 


e started. ng 
abe fa bad hands! He didn’t much like the looke of the ve come out without » handkerchief 
o 

He resolved to. temporiee, nothing about the 

mistake the cabman must ha aes seal, and ste this: thing 
through—if possible.’ ~ — 

The old woman reappeared. “Come this way, as 

sir,” she said,,and ushered him into a emall room on the 

same floor farnished.as a study. 

A middle-aged man came forward. George, who was 

young and impulsive, took a dislike to him at ‘frst sight. 


spe. aoe LS ANI 


‘I 


z 


if 
[i 


ot The be hey pd ech nd wl tit the door. 


His mitts was too oily, his voice too cajoling, and his fat 
hands too aS es on the visitor, : 


his great Se aelief, went in alone. The old- 
by the bed, where the invalid lay. = 


closed eyes. He felt ostentatiously in all his 
believe : taal yon 


Besngllerned: Ahvef d 
his life would not be’ 
worth a minute's 


it 
if 


5 
+ 
ie 


sod Mscis, 


He laid his charge down in an arm-chair, and listened 
ly. He heard the joel a eae a hurrie 


a 
a 
: 


“ Dr. Simpeon ! A bes bh 
“Oh, don’t talk et He ‘ast. 
meu t8 ted, and it’s mést urgent! ” 
el 
If!’ You'd better step in here and wait a minute,” 
Here” meant the dining-room. 


But George was prepared for that emergency. He was 
my it d the door, and he now it quickly to and, 
omy being ne ag 2 inside, he it. in their faces. 
and exclamations, not to 


J shouts 
f sat kicks at the doar, he — gas. 

8 re 0: room were. owed aise 7 rying to 

them would mean delay. minute the Tillaies 
pera gar force Ly door ~ iy fe glanced despareiely 
,tound the room, and another door, seemingly that of 
ic caught his eye. He flung it open, ‘and—ob, 
jo !—there was a recess, with menace 
in the epee there was a frantic commotion. 

beara ing 8 was the oe 


om led. : asi _ small yea 
impedé a rush for a few ates, an 
having made things as secure as he could, he triéd to unbar 
ithe window-shutters. But Faces fag were fastened aa bya | a eee 
catch, of which he vainl: to discover the 
had. placed the. on the. ier sare 
~ but: he had 


‘Te etaation of mowing that her a WES: NO: weaker. 


E 
He 
He 
sre 
pity 


One iat if a. fired it nee 
, a wou 

the street ont: He et we suspi Rion. But 

j ‘deridéd gor ly “who 

r, at ny price. 


at ithe door witha tremendous 
explosion. But the bristling barricade inside and the 
the besiegers. They still came 


on, stamb! amongst the farniture, but only 

'inkog _, om Terrieeded pues the massive 

A sevolver chat: sang oct, bat the Baile let went wide, And 
at knock at the hall door, and 

wn outside ! 

’ were saved! George's club was only — 

throw from Clifford Street, and the hail porter had had 

the sense to — to the nearest police-station at orice. 


a etone’s 


were.keen as criboag mind,” be said offab' Maria, “ time house \gurroun " P 
He seemed 2 little puzzled. “ Dr. Sinipson? ” a Would yon, mind,” he id Aching me ny te By Ss Sars anvate ke mis ie 2 ded; and = te 
“Yes; I'm Dr. Simpson,” answered George, gad to | sheet of brown ? Be sure it's very ick one See” + The villainous plot to police hg ae £100,000: 
in his name was & common one. . She obediently: departed, be ‘boped abe would was @ nine days’ sensation. Mr: Fortescue, who was only 
Ah} T uperstood, you mre in ery low wate after some time in lying his nary wants. There was s | stunned, not and “ Hi who wee as hie, brother,. 
that little affair in Criminal Court, you know,” bottle of brandy on a table near, and he mixed some with . Maria, and the villainous Dr.’ ao th Jong 
remarked the stranger, pointedly surveying Ggorge’s wale aod Dele it to the girl’s lips. . ‘terms of imprisonment, As f ai gwceed ong 
immaculate evening- “I was told I could 1 rely on-| “ or stir, for your. life,” he enj “FN |' with good nursing, ‘gratitude, is soot con gave place 


you—absolutely ; and that as soon as the. 


money. was n eot oF thee or die 
you would go to America. Henry explained to you that,! al ae ~ es 


° 


A posteard sent to, the Editor of “P.Wz"; telling. him. guat vou. inks 


use 2 


reelf | Only trust me—that’s 


to love; At this nioment Geokge ‘Sim: is the happiest. 
and most rising young doctor in Harley Street. 
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of aed aumber.- -wovld-bé -greatly appreciated, 


ag etd 


‘ 


os I tell: you 


7a & rum go! I'm certain Maria let him ‘in, 


(/ 


BENDIS" A delightful poem, 
bape A or full of laughter—and tare. 


oe hs 195 


oe Skinner. 


The Man with the Sneer. 
By ARTHUR SCOTT CRAVEN. 


Part the First. 


Tuc girl with the squeaky soprano next door— 
(With her ay as 
do, re, mi, fas)—. 
t oo horribly tempted to smother, . 
‘And the brute with the flute—(who resides on my 


an bare strangled with joy, with delirious joy, 
Though I knew him to be a most lovable boy, 
And exceedingly kind to his mother. 


Comic-song bawlers had passed by the score, 
Coster musicians, street organs galore, 

Till human endurance coul bear it no more. 
[had started to write—it was just after ten— 
At peace with the world, in my snug little den, _ 
With a beautiful thought. at the tip of my pen. 
And now it-was four— - we 8 
(Alarum.said four) 

And I hadn’t begun, . 
Not one stroke had I done, __ 

And my little alarum was pointing to four ! 


Then I started again! I had written one line 

(Which my landlady said was “Uncommonly fine, 

An’ worth any two of the lodger’s upstairs, 

With all ’is ‘superior graces and airs”)— 

When, just as the clock was about to strike five, 

By all the untrumpeted martyrs alive, .— : 

If a STREET-SINGING MENDICANT didn’t arrive ! 


He was sturdy and strong, 

Yet he hobbled along 

At a tortoise-like pace 

(As though weary and worn), 

With:a sneer on his face, 

Which was quite out of place 

In the case of a mendicant singer forlorn. 


A combative sneer, , s 
Saturnine and aggressive, 

And wholly expressive ; , 

Of arrogant scorn,. -- ea ne 
Of taunting, inimical, insolent, impudent, .. . . 
Militant, menacing, arrogant scorn. ew 
Withaler |. arn o 
And a vege . 2 

Saturnine an jive, 
Offensive, forbiddtog, and 
In a voice penetrating : 
And rasping and ting), 

Gavutereh, Sinctindaxt, pee loud 

He sang to the gibes and the sallies and jeers 
Of your blatant Bank Holiday crowd— . 
Of your low-minded, frivolous, ; 
Gutter-born, gutter-bred, 

Blatant Bank Holiday crowd. 


proud, 


Then the girl with the squeaky soprano next door, 
in ped ne with the — (wee resides = sy on 

nd the lodger upstairs (with ¢ and airs), | 
And I fear me my kind little feniiedy, too a ae 
(It pains me extremely to ‘mention her, too!) . 
All joined in one loud, simultaneous—“ Shoo!” 
One highly indignant, entirely instinctive, .’ 
Uapatie, resentful, spontaneous—“Shoo!’’ - 
$$ 


(And here:let it be noted how ‘effectively I expend an 
* entire line on a.word of a single syllable to ‘émphasise 
the extreme importance of the verses immediately 


following.) - 
Though the meanest gamin guy’d him— = 
Wise (Mark this well, please) 


the meanest gamin guy’d him 
With boo-hoos of Sisteetion ; 
And the noblest Duke decried him 
With a smothered im recation, 

No obscurity shall hido him ~ 

From MY meed of veneration ! 

In our artist’s illustration, ~ 

For your earnest contemplation, - 

See the martyr’d saint enshrined! - 


lusty labourér,..  - 
A dewnright jovial, open-hearted, British working 


so Sa, . 


For—let Good or-ill betide him! - 


agloomymind, - 


| With this passing observation 


Still—(although it marked dejection, 
Indicating introspection ie 
Grimly, chronic, and jaan 
I have frequently opined, | 
Like my publisher’s rejection, 
-Pessimistic, systematic, _ 
Of the odes I deem’d ecstatic, 
Much he wished it to be kind. 
L¥ee, this cannot be denied him, 
ven though you can’t abide him, 
He’s as a heart inside him, 
‘As you’d evér wish to find.) 


When the working population 
Waxes fiercely democratic, 
And in every branch and section, 
Thanks to lack ‘of trade protection, 
Ned ‘to alien immi atic) oo 
unds are low and work erratic, 
At my earnest instigation 
Share my personal equation, 
And survey with delectation, 
Joseph: Skinner-in his attic, 
In his lonely little attic, 
Bed-and-sitting room combined— 
Breakfast-dining-drawing-dresging- 
bed-and-sitting room combined. 


Though ill-favouredly men eyed him 


Wheresoever they éspied him, 
And the kindest vilified him 
With a malice wholly blind ; 


Nothing troubled him or tried him, ~ 


Gentlest thoughts preoecupied him 
And I beg your predilection , 
For a person so maligned. 


Though I’m subject to correction, 
Let me note in this connection, 
That'for every imperfection 
Ihave oftentimes ‘divined 
Nature planned a compensation | 
Best adapted to our station, 

Or the humdrum occupation, 
Which our destiny assigned. 


And this oer tha gee weeny’ 
(You will on igression ! 
Let us tina p behind ' 

That unamiable expression ‘ 
With. which Nature had supplied him 
With a pre-determination 

To be graciously inclined, 


As the end and consummation 
Of this wearisome laudation, 
(This extravagant jobation, 
Complicated and entwined) 

Let me feel that I provide him 
With your lave and approbation ! 


Thoygh the world at large may chide © 


im ai : 
For YOUR earnest contemplation, 
In our artist’s illustration, - 


A nast peoetanist ic, controversial turn of mind— 
(And { , loathe a pessimistic, ‘comtcorarsial ‘ture’ of | See the martyr’d saint enshrined ! 
(More of this next week.) 


mind !) 


ét 
so 


Does he excite your 
‘loving little boy at school, branded with that dreadful snger—a 


ey 


ash 
sneer. 
es 

boy derided and 


‘of working. Unhappily, few shopkeepers kee 
of the number of times their sceles are tes 


"WARE THE SHAM. SCALE-TESTER. 


Fraudulent Scale.Examiners who Swindle Shop. 
keepers. : 

Prosasty there is no class more exposed to the wiles 
of the sharper than the shopkeeper in a small way 
of business, and pani | the swindlers to whom he is 
an easy prey few gull him more successfully than the 
rogue who im ates either the scale-maker or 
the inspector of weights and measures. 

The methods by which these impostors work are 
numerous. One man, for instance, will walk into a 
shop with amazi gece and, informing the shop- 
keeper that he has called to examine the scales, 
demand that they be handed over to him at once 
that he may inspect them minutely. In nine cases 
out of ten the scales are working oe correctly, 
but this does not prevent the rogue from expressing 
the opinion that they are totally out of order, a hint 
that the inspector “| weights and measures is in the 
vicinity adding force to his statement. 

Of course, no shopkeeper is at all anxious to get 
into trouble for using unjust balances, and in his 
alarm the distracted merchant orders the sham scale- 
maker to rectify the scale at once, and this he pre- 
tends to accomplish with much show and style. 

WOMEN THE ook, PREY. ale: 

However, as very few people, a; from sc 
makers themselves, are capable of taking these instru- 
ments to pieces and refitting them again, it is not 
pe? eng that the condition of the scales is in the 
end much worse than it was before the impostor began 
to tamper with them. ; 

After the scales this sham scale-maker next 
examines the weights. Seldom if ever does he allege 
the lot to be correct. As a rule, he carries a bag 
of small weights with him, and, selecting certain 
those belonging to the merchant, which he declares to 
be light, he exchanges them for corresponding weights 
from the stock he carries in his bag. ; 

For this work the impostor, of course, demands a 
fee, and then takes his departure, having defrauded 
the shopkeeper of a sum which varies 5s. to 
¥5s., and leaving him with gales that are now 
hopelessly out of gear and with weights that are no 
better than they were. 

New beginners, especially women, are the easiest 
prey for these rogues. To show the cool and also 
the thorough manner in which they will work, one 
of them recently visited a number of shops in a 
certain district, and actually cleared 6s. each from 
shops in the same street, or about 24s. in two hours. 

IMPERSONATING THE INSPECTOR , 

One poor woman was so terrified by the manner 
in which he alleged her scales ‘would ex; her to 
the penalties of the law that she called upon the 
genuine scale-maker -immediately afterwards for his 
advice. However, by this time the had got 
clear away, and on inquiry béing made it was found 
that the address he had. left behind him’ was fictitious. 

Another method by which the weights and measures 
dodge is worked is even more daring. This time 
two men work as partners. One dressed very respect- 
ably calls at a , states himself to be the in- 
spector of weights and measures, and, examining the 
scales, p' 3 to find fault with them. «They. are 
unjust, he states, and unless ars are repaired at 
once proceedings will be instituted. 

He has scarcely made his exit, when the second 
man, professing to be'a scalée-maker. appears, © 

“How fortunate,” exclaims the shopkeeper, “the 
inspector has just been here, and hag warned me to 
have my scales adjusted.” #3 
' This the: pseudo-scale-maker professes to accomplish 
but an hour or two later the sham inspector and 
his equally. shady. partner may be seen in some public- 
house sharing the spoils that they have gathered. 

aan >+ .. MUCH MALIGNED MEN. ne 

But these are not the only rogues who gull the 
shopkeepers in this way. Sometimes the firms who 
contract with merchants to test ‘their scales so man 
times each year are guilty of very culpable me 
note 
each 
year, and it is on this fact that unscrupulous scale- 


.makers trade. Instead of .sending an employee the 


‘that require adjusting. 


agreed number. of times perhaps only a fourth of 
the visits are made. 

For self-protection shopkeepers should be advised 
never to pay their scale-repairing fees in advance, 
but perhaps once a quarter. By this means they 
would. “readily discover whether or not the scale- 
makers with whom they have contracts or do business 
are genuine. 

One circumstance that helps the rogues and im- 

tors described ag article = the ar of the 
inspectors entertain y many si eepers. As a 
matter of fact, they are not the "Toeee merciless 
autocrats whom the fraudulent scale-makers would 
like to make them out to be, but courteous, gentle- 
manly officials, who allow merchants every latitude 
to have their scales repaired vnless, of course, it is 
evident that downright fraud is being attempted. 

Should a shopkeeper be dissatisfied with the work- 
ing of his scales at any time, his best plan is to 
send them to the inspector, who will be pleased to 
examine them and to point out the discrepancies 


\ 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY ie always glad to expose fraute of all Kinds. The article in the third column of 
this page ie a good example of what we ,mean. 
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THE LEVEL OF THE LINE, 
Tum sign shown here is often to be seen by the side 


rail lines, but the meaning of it ie not always 
derstood by travellers. It is aim of all railway 


. aPinle sid seal seas 


this uite as ai 
page nara as most Saborate life-saving apparatus 


>=0co-<— ver 
WHAT THE LETTERS MEAN. 0S 
have noticed that " THE DREDGER AT WORK. 
the fishing smacks ASSENGERS en large rivers or harbo 
¢ appear certain | board a steamer ve a iying a 


noticed a vessel lying 
three bs, balls, and by 
bright white lights. These 


3 
g 


tracks which serve as roads. in a tri formation 
ey = — oe 2 When navi- 
a Losey) Beast: see these bend cy that 
ance. i casual observer a Ba , and 


cit 
§ if 
gg 


the amount of 
water which is brought 
up with the sand by 
can be seen rushing over her sides. 
in a dangerous position to with- 


4 
E 


‘ gnow covers the grou 
the paths are invisible, these poe t out where they 
lie, and 20. save the wayfarer from - 


; >=0c< of other vessels. - 
THE FERRY BOAT IS WANTED. >=0c< 
.. Many erroneously believe that EZ SEEN ON SIGNALS. 


tke ball frequently hoi at the yard- 

arm of a man-o’-war — that rome 

weather is ed. is is not 

case. The which is in reality a ° 
‘0 


To prevent the rain from the roof of a railwa; 
dropping down in front of the carriage 


Eg ee ae 


the carriage on 
both sides. It is of a slightly circular shape, as in the 
illustration, thus ensuring that the rain sball run off at 
the ends of the carriage. ; 
Soc 
SOME CARRIAGE SIGNS. 
RatLway carriages have many marks upon them, 


, the I being 
J, as was com- 
monly done in the olden times.. As may be seen, the 


letters were not with any pretension to evenness, 

and in these "Tiass the little custom has 

— motara pretty custom ha 
>=_0c 


THE WIRES STRAIGHTEN THEM. 
TELEGRAPH are erected in a slanting 
postion aa winding roads a new telegraph route 
2 e 


are found. 


>_—_0OCc 
ON A COUNTRY WALL. the pes which the re ened 
TurRE may often be seen on walls which border are placed on the where 
sie’ Thee am fuer the rick is built upon teem." One 
are One 
a a sonnet distance F omy is used at each corner and others’ 
generally twelve feet divide them, along the side of the rick. the wall. 
and they convey to the initiated of course, raises the rick the d on the 
that the district surveyor bas | from the These stones prevent rate and mice | side is the person to 
there and considers | from reaching the rick. Even if the vermin manage to the wall It is 
hat the road should be repaired. | mount the inclined stone they cannot the |: to know this when such 


53 

od 

5 
i 


wheat, for over the stone’s overhanging 
possible for them to climb. The crop is therefore 


7 


If you see any odd contrivance or sign during your travels this Whiteuntide after the style of the above picture paragraphs, 
-write and tell. usa ¢ it, -We always give prises for those we uee. = 


( 


a 


I Mrs. 


Mrs, Reader began her career as a typist, and by sheer 
oaiat, coupled with-pluck, has become a force in finance 
and international politics. ong been appointed 
adviser to the troubled State of San Domingo, Mrs. Rawls 
Reader won the confidence affection of these excitable 
islanders to such an extent that she was re up to fight 

resident Roosevelt on their behalf. She has oe 

carried on that fight, and to-day stands an excellent chance 
of becoming dictator of a country that is richer in natural 
resources than any other spot on the face of the globe.] 


Unszess I had been compelled to do so through family 
misfortunes I should probably never have been a 
business woman, and, therefore, I am perhaps better 
able to sympathetically consider the case and life of 
a girl who goes into business. . 

Circumstances have placed me in a somewhat 
unique position. In these days women take up all 
manner of careers, but I suppose that I stand almost 
alone as 8 woman who is a financier. 

WHAT BUSINESS TEACHES YOU. : 

Bearing that im mind, le often ask me whether 
I think that the world iil seose day be ad of 
a race of business women who will control the destinies 
of millions of money, and ibly millions of human 
beings. To that question I return a most unhesita- 
ting “No.” My own position is unsought for, unique, 
and one which is hardly likely to occur often. . 

Moreover, speaking as a business woman ye is 
, I hold that a woman’s life is, 


ery happily marri d 
eters aT tgs, mentally and physically designed for 
the home. vocate that every 


On the other hand, I advoes i 

girl should, after her: school days, her life ty 

going to business, for business teaches one many 
things. : 

Tn the first place, it teaches a girl self-reliance, and 
therefore how to take care of herself. It also teaches 
her that she is not the only pebble on the beach—in 
other words, that she:is not the most important person 
in the world—that she is merely a portion of the 
machine, which would go on without her, and that in 
consequence small personal feelings must be set on 

-one side. Above all, it is excellent for discipline. _ 
In saying t things I am always keeping in mind 

.the fact that every: woman sh ultimately marry. 

The ee pr egnce ab he resent time is ved the 

.majority of girls marry for mere sake 0 ing 

Ba It is less trouble for them, even if they do 

not particularly care for their husbands, to be married, 

and place the responsibility of providing the home on 

— else’s shoulders rather than struggle for them- 

selves, s 

THE ADVANTAGES OF INDEPENDENCE. 

This is a vast mistake. Regarded in this way girls 
are tempted to be both unfair to themselves und un- 
just to the man marry. They do not marry for 
love, but more or as a speculation. And the 
result of it all? Unhappy. marriages and the decay of 
home life. 

I feel quite confident that if every girl were brought 
up to ge out to igor ra al as every man is, this 
would be completely altered. 

The only solution to the great problem of how to 
achieve a happy marriage is to te found in making 
women independent. 

Surely the reason for this can easily be seen. If a 
woman is independent, if she knows that she cun 
quietly and steadily make her own way in the world, 
and can maintain herself in comfort and independence, 
she will certainly not marry a man whom she does 
not love. , 

‘i Moreawe:, 6 wees who has on oui to leery mill 
ave & ‘er appreciation junds, shillings, an 
: rae etary of the business side of 

‘home And, anything, no matter what, 

is not ran on business pri there can be no 

real content or peace. lack of business qualities 
must inevitably mean debt and worry, or at least a sense 


of , 

Again, a girl who has been out to business will know 
far better than a girl who has not what her husband 
feels like when he returns tired and jaded from his 
work. She will be better able to understand and 
a with him and make up to him for the 
trials and disappointments of the day. 

CUPID IN THE COUNTING HOUSE. 

Through all this I trust it will be seen that I am 
pleading for a better understanding between men and 
women, and that I believe that business is the only 
er that better understanding. 

ome of the best marriages that I have known were 
business matches, I pa over my own case, in which 
¢1y husband and myself have worked side by side to the 
same end for many years, yet I am forced to speak 
from pees experience, and so I put forward the 
case of my~head stenographer, who married one of 
the typists in my office. 

They worked side by side for some years before they 


Rawls Reader, the great American 
. finance: speaks to business girls. 


— 


Sw 
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were married.~ Now ‘his: 
oceu enables -him to 
* undertake many shorthand 
commissions, in which his 
wife is able to assist him 
in typing at night. Their 
home is one of the best- 
ordered I have ever seen. 
They have been able to 
save, and, having made good 
: investments, they are fast 
accumulating money and real estate in New York. 

To the girls who are about to embark in business I 
would say do not be too sure of yourself. Do not 
think you know everything. On the other hand, do 
not underestimate your ability. 


BREVITY GOES A LONG WAY. 

When I left my home in Alabama, my horses, ed 
brothers and my sisters, and all the fun I had had wit 
them, and went up to New York to seek my fortune, 
I was a frightened. I applied for the post of 
secretary to the manager of a big drug store. I wrote 
as ome A “ Dear ae seen your advertise- 
ment in the ——, I respectfully apply for tho post. 
Yours truly, Ella Rawls. sii r 

And mine was one of three letters set aside out of 
800. It was the brevity of it that aroused interest. 
Finally I was selected to fill the t, though I told 
the manager frankly that I feared 1 could not do the 
work successfully, as I had no knowedge of the tech- 
nical part of the business. On the other hand, I 
told him that if he would only give me an oppor- 
tunity I could learn, and that I was willing to learn. 

It is people who are willing to learn who get on. I 
learn every day from most unexpected sources. 

Again, I would urge on everyone who goes out to 
business never to imagine that they are underpaid, 
or to adopt the idea that because they are paid so 
much they will do so much work in return. Unless 
people achieve more than they are paid for they will 
never earn anything more. 


ig asked to do go, I will append the following maxims 


or 
girls. | Bahan ell ate, 


MAXIMS FOR BUSINESS GIRLS. 


Neatness, cleanliness, and gentlene 
the first steps towards the successful life. = 


Be faithful and loyal to your . 
Never betray a confidence. ‘i ee 


nd ambiti 
th acer. ion must go hand in hand 
Brain, heart, and bod 
harmon. 


. 


must always work 
tos y to achieve greatest success, 
with rt whole heart 
hand finds £ do. _—— sain 
An innocent mind centred on the object i 
wishes to obtain will generally Poses is 
success. 
Study the human character, especially your 
and constantly strive to remedy its 
w ess. 
If you are the first a fault to see 
tast do make it Known. a 


Unselfish sympathy for others is never 
thrown away, 
ELLA RAWLS READER. 


—_—»§2—____. 


HOPES DEFERRED, 


“ ARR you well acquainted with Mr. Rigsby?” - 

“Quite well. He ‘is employed in the same office 
as myself.” 

“I think he is such an interesting young man. 
He is always so melancholy. He surely must have 
suffered some great disappointment?” 


“Yes, he has.” 
“Oh, how romantic! What was it?” 
“Why, he expected a rise in his salary on the 


first, and he didn’t get it.” 


ALL IN VAIN. 


Jenxins’ attendances at the ambulanve classes 
were most regular. He entered into the spirit of 
the thing with an enthusiasm and wholeheartedness 
that was really delightful to witness. But at last 
his enthusiasm seemed to wane, and he left the 
ambulance class in disgust. 


There was a| Whose face | He said, If you 
young man | wasallcov- | “See what don't have 
of Kildare, ered with hair, | you save to shave 


(Ff you want a prise look at page 809.) 


s I have been particu- 


Wr. , rs é 
How Fires are Extinguished at sea. 


Or all disasters that can befall a ship none is more 
dreaded b 


the mariner than a fire at sea. Indeed 
the anni of Lloyd’s record few greater ocean 
tragedies, and, be it said, no more conspicuous in- 
stances of lantry and heroic effort, than those 
connected with ships afire. a 

No wonder, then, in view of the dreadful possibili- 
ties of an outbreak of fire on board, that a thorough 
knowledge of the proper steps to be taken in extin- 
guishing the flames at the outset, or, at least, holding 
them in check, is expected of every officer from the 
captain downwards. 

ost vessels are nowadays fitted with hydrants, 
several on each deck, and in the case of large liners 
hoses are kept in handy places, ready to be attached 
to the hydrants at a moment's notice. Moreover, 
every large passenger boat carries a number of port- 
able extinguishers, which can be strapped on a man’s 
back. The spray from theee is, of course, thin, but 
very effective in subduing small outbreaks where 
the fire has not secured too firm a hold. ; 

Fire-drill forms a weekly feature in the routine 
on every ocean liner. Every member of the crew, 
literally, from captain to cabin boy, has his “fire 
station” allotted to him, at which, when the signal 
is given, he takes his D progr and carries out tho 
particular duty intrusted to him. 

PREVENTING PANIC AMONG PASSENGERS. 

When an actual outbreak occurs the fire alarm is, 
if possible, avoided, so as to prevent panic among 
the nay Word is quietly around, the 
i rs being kept in ignorance as long as possi- 

le. In fact, more than one fire at sea has been 
extinguished without any suspicion on the part of 
the passengers that the outbreak was other than an 
imaginary one engineered by the officers to give the 
passengers a chance of seeing what would be done in 
the event of the “real” thing occurring. 

In many cases, of course, the — have to be 
informed, but the news is always broken as lightly 
as possible, and some special entertainment—a con- 
cert, a dance, theatricals, and so on—is got up to 
allay a natural feeling of nervous anxiety. Of 
course, if the fire shows signs of becoming unmanage- 
able, the boats are got ready and swung out in case 
it appears necessary to abandon the ship. 

Every boat on large liners is kept fully provisioned, 
food sufficient for several days being contained in 
air and water tight tanks. ° 

QUENCHING THE FIRE WITH STEAW. 

The worst fires at sea are those which cannot 
easily be got at. These usually occur amid the 
cargo in the lower holds, and are often taneous 
in their origin. In such cases it is highly dangerous 
to open ‘the hatches. The fire, which may have been 
smouldering for days, will naturally burst into a 
blaze as soon as the air is admitted. 

The proper course is to exclude the air in every 
possible way ; consequently, even the ventilators are 
stopped up. If the holds are fitted with steam 
pipes, the steam is at once turned on, otherwise 

oles are cut in the deck just large enough to admit 
the nozzles of the fire-hose, and water is vigorously 
pumped into the hold. 

In the case of a recently invented extinguishing 
apparatus, instead of steam or water, sulphurous 
fumes are injected, the fumes being generated in a 
machine specially fitted for that pu This in- 
jection method is highly effective, and rarely fails if 
the pipes are properly placed in each hold. The 
steam or fumes are turned on from the upper deck. 

If a fire breaks out in the hold and assumes such 
dimensions that steam injection is powerless to check 
it, the vessel is, when possible, got into shallow 
water, and, if necessary, beached. 

THROWING THE CARGO OVERBOARD. 

In any case, the seacocks of the icular hold 
are opened, and the hold allowed to fill with water. 
This can usually be done with very little fear of the 
vessel foundering, as modern-built ships are divided 
into many compartments separated by strong water- 
tight bulkheads of steel or iron. Such is the buoy- 
ancy of a vessel so constructed that instances have 
been known of a craft remaining afloat with only 
one or two of these compartments dry. 

If the burning hold is a very large one, and by 
flooding it with water there is danger of the vessel 
foundering, the 
overboard, or “jettisoned,” as it is called at sea, to 
counteract the weight of water admitted into the 
first hold. As a last resource, the vessel, if in dock 
or shallow water, is scuttled by opening the sea- 
cocks. This has been done more than once in Til- 


bey ks. 

e seldom hear nowadays of fire breaking out in 
the passengers’ quarters on large liners. The intro- 
duction of electric lighting on board ship has no 
doubt conduced greatly to this improved state of 
matters. When a fire does break out in the cabin it 
is usually soon detected, for a constant watch is kept 
by the officers and night stewards, who make periodical 
tours of inspection during the nocturnal hours, 


Just to remind you to sign the 82,0:0 Railway Insurance Coupon on the third page of the red cover. 
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cargo in another hold is thrown: 


s 
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- was once talking to him, with his hands in his 
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Some Stories about People 


Looming Large before the 
Public Eye. 


‘bo 


Prince Eddy’s Politeness. 


Concerning Prince Edward of Wales, who, now over thirtcen years of age, has just 
joined the Os e Naval College, a good story has been told by Lord Ronald ! utherland- 
Gower. The little Prince was then but four, and a certain was rather boring him and 


his little brother by telling them a 4 story, during which the younger brother at length 
tegan to show ve of weariness, When the “ yarn” ended, little Prince Edward turned 
to his emall brother and said: “ Smile!” 


Too Young at Sixty-Eight. 

Tho Right Hon. John Morley, Secretary of State for India, does not beliove in golf, 
though he reprezents a Scottish constituency. He was once addressing a meeting when a 
member of the audience rose and said: “I wish to ask Mr. Morley why he does not play 
go ?” Theeminent statesman was equal to the occasion. “ 1” he exclaimed ; “* ob, 

don't think I’m old enough to begin yet.” Mr. Morley is sixty-eight, while Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, who has long been a golfer, is fifty-eight. 


A Century Between. 
The Earl of Leicester, who is eighty-four years old, has created some remarkable 
records in longevity. Between the marriage of his father and his own second 
(1875), exactly a hundred years elapsed! His first child was born when he was twenty-two 
and his eighteenth when he was seventy-one. Fourteen of his children are still alive. 
The venerable peer was present at the coronation of Queen Victoria (1837), and the only 
other survivor who witnessed that event is Lord Gwydyr, the oldest peer. 


Uncatchable Hare. 

In connection with the recent visit of Mr. Beerbohm Tree to Germany, where his acting 
was witnessed by the Ge Emperor, a story of his gift of epigrammatic repartee may be 
recalled. Some ten years a so ago he produced Hamlet, which was very popu vr. Meeting 
Mr. John Hare, another distinguished actor, Mr. Tree tried to draw from his friend a 
criticism of his Hamlet. But in this he was not successful, for the veteran Mr. Hare pre- 
ferred to talk about the weather and such-like things. At last, asfhe buttoned his overcoat 
preparatory te departing, Tree remarked: “At least you will admit that Hamlct is 


a@ fine play ? 
Mark Twain’e Merriment. 

Mark Twain, whose name is Samuel Langhorne Clemens, is publishing part of 
his autobiography. He is in hisseventy-second year, and has been renowned as a humorist 
for the last thirty years. His eyes aro small and sparkling with humour, while his eye- 
brows, now white, are very bushy. Many stories are related of his quaint wit. A lawyer 
kets. “Isn't it a strange sets bo 

et?” C) 


Mark Twain, “to see a a he put his hand into his pocket—his very own Or atoat 
gation is 


other people, Mark has had adventures before judge and jury, and knows t 
fe teeatsaae. 


& cost 
The Cow Objected. 

Here is a reminiscence of Sir Alexander Swettenham, who recently resigned the 
tA hiesongeey of Jamaica as a result of the sarthaele incident. In 1901-4 he was 
Governor of British Guiana. While returning one day to Georgetown from a long ride 
along the coast, he saw a number of coolies struggling with oa refractory cow, und, dis- 
mounting, kindly went to their assistance. The cow resisted his efforts to lead her in the 
right direction, howover, and finally butted the Governor in the chest and pitched him into 
a ditch, from which he emerged in a very muddy condition. Mounting his horse, Sir 
Alexander rode back to Government House a sadder but a wiser man. 


All Under One Hat. 

Speaking on his arrival at Renfrew recently, the Prince of Wales mentioned that he 
took from the burgh one of his oldest titles, and one which he was proud to bear. This 
calls attention to the Prince’s many titles, which are not generally known. For instance, 
H.R. H. is Duke of Cornwall, Duke of York, and Earl of Goectar in England; in Scotland 
he is the Earl of Inverness, Duke of Rothsay, Ear! of Carrick, Baron Renfrew, Lord of the 
Isles, and Great Steward or Seneschal of Scotland; in Ircland he is Baron Killarney ; while 
in Germany he is the Duke of Saxony and Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. Of course, 
‘Wales is represented in the principal title, which was conferred on the Prince when his father 
became King. 

IN THIS HUSTLING AGE. 

A GENTLEMAN, congratulating his friend on being ( 
married, asked him where he spent the honeymoon. 

“Oh! at Brighton, for a fortnight.” 

“Well, what do you and your wife think of 98 
Brighton?” 
“Oh, Brighton is a beautiful place. I don’t know — 
what my wife thinks of it yet. She does not return 
till Saturday. You see, it is like this: We had just 
gone into business, and could not both leave the 
shop together, so I went down to spend the first 
=e. | of our honeymoon, and she is gone to spend 
the second' week.” 


your good character?” 
“Yes, sir, there is t 
was the rep] 


“Taey say that goats haven’t got much brains,” 
remarked Jack, meditatively; “yet I don’t know. 
I noticed one devouring a newspaper this morning, 
and he seemed to me to be taking in every word.” 

—3=—__ 


in the boro 


character for you?” 


DISCHARGED WITH A CAUTION. 
A LABOURER was charged with a pett 
“Have you anyone in court who wil 
ueried the judge. 


The cated, constable was jamazed. “Why, your 
honour, I don’t even know the man,” 
“Now, sir,” broke in the accused, “ 
‘ h for nearly twenty years, and if the 
chief constable doesn’t know me yet, isn’t that a 


_ 
Little Items of Knowledge fi om 
Garnered from all over 
the World. S 3 : 
apd an thousand large beds 

Ninety thousand transplanted cabbage plants and two thousan of vegetables, 
estiminated to be wor:h over £1,000, were destroyed in one night by a swarm ficeun 
near Bloemfontein. - 

Prodigal Son—New Versione 
Richard Kempthorne captured a burglar late one — in his house near Tryon, 


Nebraska. It was his son Benjamin, who peared twenty years before, and whom ho 
had mourned as dead. , 


Too Vigorous Musician. 
A private in the East Lancashire Regiment has been taken to hospital at Dublin, suf. 
ferin gs dislocation of the jaw. He said he had met with the accident while blowing 
too vigorously into a mouth-organ. 


Firemen Clad in Duck. 

Witham (Essex) fire brigade’s application for a proper uniform has been refused by the 
urban a Their present uniform consists of a suit of “ white ducks ” each, made of 
calico and cut off at the knees. They do not care to appear in public so attired for fear of 
encountering ridicule. 

A Ride for Baby Bunting. 
boy at Calmar, Iowa, eluded his nurse and climbed on the cow-catcher 
He rode ten miles at the rate of fifty miles an hour before the engineer 
mmediately and the child removed unhurt, and 


A three-year-old 
of a railway engine. 
noticed him. The train was stopped ii 
greatly pleased at his experience. 


The Pushing Insurance Company. 

Nearly all the members of the Duma have received circulars from an enterprising 
American insurance com inviting them to insure their lives. The circulars direct 
their attention to a list o thisbycme Russian person who perished at the hands of the 
terrorists within the last three years, and whose relatives benefited by insurance. 


. A Bitten Biter. 

While the owners slept, Herbert Lyddon broke into their house, boiled eggs and made 
cocoa for himself, finished his supper with biscuits and cheese, and decamped with £10. 
He went to a public house and treated everyone, and then fell asleep in an outhovee. 
When he woke up he had been robbed of the money. He was sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment at Nottingham recently.- 


Worried by Widows. 

The chief of police in Des Moines, Iowa, has received an sppeal for protection from a 
Mr. H. J. Higgins, who complained that scores of women, mostly widows, were making love 
to him. MreHi ins is worth upwards of £20,000, and is unmarried. “‘ They have not let 
me have ~ —— 's peace for a year,” he said. “They worry me so that I am getting as 
thin asa . 


Threw Herself Before the Emperor. 

When the Emperor Francis Joseph visited Prague the other day a lady threw herself 
in front of his Majesty’s pags £0 that the coachman was obliged to stop the horses. 
She then rose and handed the Emperor a folded paper. The woman was identified as a 
former eolo ballet dancer, once a great favourite, but who had fallen upon evil days. The 
Em r was so moved by the piteous story that he ordered a small yearly pension to bo 
paid to her for life. 


Dropped into the Lion’s Den. 

The most sensational event in the evening’s mme at a music hall at Montmartre 
the other day was the performance of the Sisters Rosie, who had to dance along a tight- 
rope suspended above an open cage which contained two magnificént Abyssinian lions. 
When they reached the point immediately over the centre of the the rope snapped 
suddenly and they fell among the lions. The younger sister was badly mauled about tho 
shoulders and chest. 


. IN FULL CONCORD. . 

Prison Cuariain: “Ah! Bulger, here you aro back 

again in ge and you promised me faithfully that 

you would never return. Have you no sense of 

® shame? Aren’t you ashamed that your friends should 
have to visit you in this place?” 

Bulger: “That I am. The whole place is in a 
detestable condition. All the rooms are foul-smelling, 
dark, and cramped. The warders are bounders to a 
man; and the meals—well, I am ashamed to sit 
down to them myself, let alone to ask my friends 
to do so. I blush every time they visit me. Believo 
me, sir, my sense of shame that they should be 
received in such a hole as this is keen, sir, very 


keen!” 
— >to 
Younc Barrister (whose offer of marriage has just. 
been accepted by his beloved): “What a relief: 
fecl as if I had just got three murderers acquitted.” 
— sto 


offence. 
vouch for 


chief constable yonder,” 


rotested he. 
have ‘lived 


Lag Laneecies Painter: “Don’t you know, I’m + fo 
quite a realist?” — “Bur, Tommy,” said his mother, - “didn’ “Wuar are you doing with that sheet of paper 
The Animal Painter (sarcastically) : “Well, well! | conscience tell sea iat 0m aon duis <dida ee Orville?” pr asked his wife. eiaiiid 
Who'd have thought it?” “Yes, mummie,”. replied Temmy, “but I don’t “T am making a wish,” answered Mr. Meeckum. 
The Landsca; ainter: “Fact, I assure you. I | believe everything I hear.” “A wish?” 
always smoke when I’m painting a hazy atmosphere!” | —> = “Yes, bn dear. In your presence I shall not pre- 
—_—tte Diner (shaking waiter, who has just presented his | %¥me to it a will.” 


A PLAIN HINT. 
“Wet, Snooker,” said his friend, with a smile 
that meant volumes, “you didn’t stay very long at 
the anes house last night. Nothing wrong, I 


It’s hard to 


good-bye. 


Oh, no!” Snooker casually replied. ©“I was 
merely saying a few pleasant little things to his 
daughter, when the ol oer suddenly took us by | 
surprise and gave me a gentle hint to go.” | 
ar e’s rather good at hinting. How did he work 


bill, vigorously by the hand): “Good-bye, old chap, 

part, but——” 

| Waiter: “But what does it all mean?” 

| Diner: “Mean? Just look at that bill. It means 

| that we shall never, never see each other again.” 
——.jo—___ 

H 

| 


A scHooL teacher, one day dieting the hour for 
drawing, suggested to her pats a 
what he or she would like tc 

At the end of the lesson one little girl showed an 


oe fi eee 
; NO FLIES ON HIM, 

A youne couple were observed as soon as they 
entered a railway corringei and immediately put 
down as a bridal pair. But they were remarkably 
self- , and acted just like old married folk, 
so that after a short time the other passengers began 
to doubt their belief, after all. 

As the train moved out, however, the young man 
rose to remove his overcoat, and a shower of rice fell 


t each draw 


when wn up. 


empty slate. — out. The engers smiled broadly. But even that 

“He merely gave me my hat, opened the door, “Why,” said the teacher, “isn’t there anything | did not the youth, who also smiled, and, turn- 

and just as he was raising his right foot it slowly ; you would like to be when you grow u ” ing to his partner, remarked audibly : : 

dawned upon me that I wasn’t wanted, so 1 thought “Yes,” said the little girl.. “I would like to be By Jove, May, I’ve brought away the bridegroom's 
I'd better go!” married, but I don’t know how to draw it.” overcoat!” 


Send a postcard to the Editor 


and let him Know what you think of thie number of PEARSON’S WEEKLY 
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Oe See, Ane ee 
% 


fat ig 


Br Varnion Rangrot. 


in his chair, whilst the 
lender watched him keenly. “If you don’t help 


“Twenty gentlemen tell me that every week,” replied 
the mone) ender, “and I have to tell them, as I tell you, 
to go and be ruined. I am not a philanthropist. There is 
only cne person T won't see ryined, and t is Samuel 
Lawrence. Look here, Captain, be reasonable. You've 
sold me the reversions to all property you are to come 
into, and I paid you a fair price for it. I know you've 
introduced me new clients, but I’ve paid you a handsome 
commission in each case. I’ve been straight with you in 
business—we've been good friends hitherto—and I’m going 
to be straight with you now. You want ten thousanc 
pounds ce no security at all. I won't lend it you. It isn’t 
reasonable.” . 

“ But I’ve eve of making a wealthy marriage.” 

Mr. Lawsense anlls and shrugged his shoulders. “So 
has nearly everyone who comes to me, but at the finish 
either the girl won’t have them, or the girl’s father cuts up 
rough and won't come down with the money, or my client 
goes away and very dishonourably marries a poor woman. 
T have lent money on some speculative things in my time, 
Captain; but I’ve never been such a fool as to gamble on 
the matrimonial stakes. Come after you are safely 
married, Captain, and then if you want any tion 
I may oblige you.” A : 

“How-the dickens can I get married without money? 
Look here, old man, I’ll tell you who it is. You know 
Truscott, Curiatt and Simson’s?” 

“The pankers—of course.” 

, it’s Millie Curiatt, the senior partner's only 
daughter. She will have half a million some day if she 
has a penny.” . . 
“It’s more to the point at present, Captain, to ask if 
she'll have you.” . 

“T believe she will, but at present I’m sure old Curiatt 

would refuse his consent. I with the firm, and I'm 
hanged if there’s thirty pounds to my credit. Old Curiatt 
watches his business like a hawk. I'll warrant that 
directly he saw me on friendly terms with his daughter he 
looked into my affairs. And the old brute has a horror of 
what he calls ‘penniless aristocrats.’ If I can only make 
a decent show till I am safely married, then for very 
shame the man can’t let his daughter and son-in-law go 
short. . 
“Tf I had the loan of ten thousand pounds for six 
months or a year, then I could go to him and say : ‘I’m not 
a rich man, Mr, Curiatt; but with my army pay and my 
own money I have seven hundred a year’; then I’m 
confident he would not try and stop the match. Between 
ourselves, I think my family connections would make up 
in his eyes for my comparative poverty, but he would never 
consent to his daughter marrying a man in my present 
financia) position.” 

The money-lender hummed a tune for a moment or two. 

Then I am to place ten thousand pounds to your credit 
on the chance of this marriage taking place. If it doesn't 
come off, I’ve lent you ten thousand without the slightest 
vestige of security. Speaking as one man of the world to 
scone ,it isn’t good enough. Besides, I’ve had losses 

Captain Savile rose angrily from his seat. “Don’t begin 
that story to me—if you won't lend the money, you won't, 
and be hanged to you! But don’t tell me the usual lie 
about poverty.” 

Sit down, Captain—sit down. I haven't done with you 
Just let me have a word or two about your affairs. 

hat are you going to do? It's a fault of mine, but I 
can't help being interested in my old clients. You've sold 
the reversion cf everything that’s likely to come to you. 
Your army won't cover your mess bills. I can see that 
in six months’ time you'll have to send in your papers, and 
a psa wilt won do? How can you pe a living? 

, Vaptain, before your career is over I may see you 
workin the three-card trick in race-trains.” j j 


The Captain's face grew red with r, but the money- 
lender held a warning hand up to check any outburst. . 
And what is there 


: . between you and this cheerful 
Prospect t Will anyone lend you ten pounds on your 
aa Why, other money-lenders will tell their clerks to 
rule yes out Of their offices directly you make the eugges- 
ihe, 0, Captain; your old friend Samuel Lawrence is 
fas only man who can help you, and he is short of funds. 
.ve'had a misfortune this week which as good as takes 
sixty thousand pounds out of my pocket. You know the 
Ton. George Rumney ?” 

Yes,” muttered. the Captain ; ‘.a drunken sweep.” 
aut I've lent George Rumney sixty thousand pounds 
oF ant is, I've lent-him twelve thousand and got his notes 
: and for s'xty thousand. It seemed a fair speculation, 
only his brother Roger stood between him and the 
States, and Roger is a consumptive just holding on to 


_——-20e<———— 


~ 


COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


Roger is at Davos, the 
—_ news comes a year since 
<a he was secretly married toone 


“So your sixty thousand 
ands has gone,” said the 


tain. 

“Yes. At least—well, I 
had covered myself by taking 
out a short-term insurance 
on Bumney’s life for the 
amount. I had great difliculty 


3 to get any insuran 
A STORY OF ACRIME ‘8%! "him oven for s ax 
AND ITS ‘vay an senchitent pre- 
RETRIBUTION. mium. Since then he’s been 
; _" ing the pace awfully. He 


go 

can't last three months, but 
my co’ insurance expires 
in a f ht, and I know 
that I could not renew it at any premium. So I have a 
dead loss of sixty thousand pounds to face. 
meas) for ag 

ie money-lender paused to light a cigarette. 

“Then what?” ald his client. on . 

_Mr. Lawrence kept his eyes fixed on the end of his 
cigarette. “Then iP I had the sixty thousand I could 
lend an old client ten thousand pounds for a twelve- 
month on his simple note of hand.” 

_ There was silence in the room for a moment or two—the 
ticking of the clock on the wall sounded absurdly loud. 
a the money-lender —— to his feet, 

“Well, Captain Savile,” he said, “I’ve told you the 


terms on which I can do business. Unless that wretched. 


insurance falls in, I haven't the ready money to oblige 
you. If it fell in, you know I would help you. I’m not 


particular in business, as you know, but I keep my word 
to my clients.” 

The Captain nervously flicked away the dust from his 
- “Curious you should mention Rumney,” he 
said. 


“ He’s coming down to my brother's place for the 
shooting this week. 

“Is he?” asked Mr. Lawrence, in so innocent a tone 
that no one would have suspected that he kept a strict 
supervision over the Hon. George Rumney’s movements. 

“Yes; I may drop you a line if I think there's a good 

of his drinking himself to death.” 

“For God's sake, don’t write to me about him!” said 
Lawrence fiercely. 

The two men exchanged glances full of significance. 
Then they shook hands, and Mr. Lawrence escorted his 
a to the door. ies ene ee 
_ “May see you in the ra lounge to-night,” he 
called after him, . . 

“No, I don't think I shall be there. Going out of town 
to-day, I think.” 

Mr. Samuel Lawrence nodded his head significantly. He 
went back to his office and looked at a calendar hangi 
on the wall. “I wonder,” he said reflectively to himself, 
“if my esteemed client is an unscrupulous person. If so, I 
might have good news before that insurance policy 
expires.” 

* * * ‘7 e 

The shooting party at Inculgate Hall was but a small 
one, and in the opinion of most of its members it might 
have been even smaller with advantage, for George 
Rumney was not a very desirable owever, he had 
been invited for the sake of his wife, who was a charming 
little lady and a distant cousin of the Saviles. Sir Henry 
Savile grumbled to his brother, the Captain, about the 
unwelcome guest. 

“That Rumney isn’t fit to speak to in the morning, for 
he's all nerves after a wretched night—you can't expect a 
man within an inch of delirium tremens to be a decent 
shot—and at night he always reels up to bed in a helpless 
state. If it wasn’t for his wife—and Edith is a good 
sort—I'd kick the brute out of my house to-morrow.” 

Captain Savile urged his brother to take no strong 
measures, “After all, Harry,” he said, “the rotter's a 
re - only by marriage. ae him in hand and 
see peppers no one by accident when shooting, and 
that he doesn’t get too offensive after dinner.” “i 

So gradually the guests became aware that the Captain 
wae controlling the Hon, George Rumney. 

Millie Curiatt noticed it, and told the Captain that it 
wes kind of him. 

“Well, his. wife's a very decent little woman,” said the 
Captain, “so for her sake and the sake of the family I try 
to keep George Rumney straight. Helping a lame dog 
kf ngge geal iss egg a 3 

illie Curiatt said nothing, but her logk told the 
Captain that he had gone up in her opinion. She had 
liked and admired the Captain, but in her heart of hearts 
she had thought him a little hard. She would scarcel 
have expected to find him acting kindly towards a wastrel, 
Evidently the Captain was = belies man than she had 
— him for. at 
e Captain watc his self-imposed cha ver 
closely for the next day or two. ie abe that 
George Rumney’s constitution was ruined by drink and 
excess, but there seemed to be no danger of a sudden 
collapse. Even at his present rate of living he might last 
@ year, and Captain Savile thought gloomily that he would 
a die Rh a prebcn ry 
mn they were statio close together in the woods 
Savile could not think of the pheasants. The words “ten 
thousand pounds” seemed to hum in his ears. But always 
there were beaters or some of the other sportsmen near. 
Once when they were left absolutely alone, as Savile 
thought, he had raised his gun, when a voice came from 
, the bushes behind him, and the old keeper called: “To 
‘our left, Captain—t'other tleman’s in your line of 
re.” Savile thanked the keeper and shuddered. Another 
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a{ moment and an accident might have bappéned—en 


accident with witnesses. a 

All the time Savile could spare from watching over 
George Rumney he spent with Millie Curiatt. He grew 
more and more in love with her every day, and he thought 
he detected a softening in her manner towards him, @ 
brightening of her eyes when he approached. “If only I 
cola be sure of her father,” Savile thought, “I shouldn't 


hesitate to propose.” 

ome. oe anil after dinner as the strolled 
through the palm-house Millie Curiatt said: “I think it 
so kind of you to try reform poor George Rumney. 

“Well, I did it at first because my brother wished me 
to keep him in order.” : ; 

“Then why are you doing it now, Captain Savile?” 

The impulse of the moment was too strong for him, and 
he forgot his resolve to be cautious. 

“ Because it pleases you, and I would do anything in 
the world to please you, Millie.” : 

It was the first time he had cajJled her by her Christian 
cig The girl turned a little pale, and drew away from 


m. 
“Perhaps you know—your own heart must have told 
‘ou—how much I love you, Millie, dearest. I can't make 
Ene speeches, but, Millie, don’t you love me enough, poor 
man as I am, to marry me?” . 

The girl’s breath came and went quickly. “I must 
have time to think,” she said. 

“ How long am I to be in suspense, dearest? ” 

“Give me a week, Arthur,” she answered. “I wish to 
be sure. Don’t speak to me about it for a week. I must 
have time to reflect.” 
| He promised obedience—the more readily because in her 

nervous reply she had given him s hint as to her answer. 

Had she not spoken to him as Arthur? That, thought 

ape Savile, was an encoereying SED: 

s they went in from the palm-house Sir Harry Savile 
met them in the hall. 

“ Just the fellow I was looking for,” he began. “ Excuse 
me, Miss Curiatt, if I rob you of your escort. Look here, 
Arthur, that Rumney is making trouble in the billiard- 
room. You are the only fellow who can influence him. 
Do try and foe him away.” 

Savile looked at his sweetheart, and she motioned him 
to go. “All right, I'll move the bounder,” he said. He 
went to the billiard-room, and found Rumney in a very 

excitable condition. He had had too much wine at dinner, 
ant there was danger that he would make an exhibition of 
himself before the other . i 

“Come along, Rumney,” said Savile; “billiards is too 
slow for us to-night. Come down to the smoke-room with 
me and have a whisky-and-soda.” : 

After a little persuasion Rumney went with him. Savile 

ured him out a stiff whisky-and-soda. Rumney gulped 
it down, talked disconnectedly for a few moments, and 
then fell fast asleep in an arm-chair before the fire. Savile 
fell to reflecting on the events of the evening. He felt 
sure that it was only the suddenness of his proposal which 
prevented Miss Curiatt from accepting him at once. 

Then all at once he remembered his financial position 
and the possibility of Mr. Curiatt’s objections. He loved 
Millie Curiatt, but the prospect of marrying her on his 
army pay did not appeal to him. Suddenly he remem- 
bered the ten thousand pounds he might borrow. He gazed 
disgustedly at the drink-sodden carcase snoring in the 
arm-chair which stood between him and success. Again 
and again he wished that Rumney would cut his throat in 
a fit of delirium, or break his neck in the course of his 
drunken wanderings. So Savile sat and meditated for a 
couple of hours, and every moment he grew more dis- 
gusted with the repulsive person who blocked his path. 

At last his brother came in. “Ah, Arthur, got your 
prisoner in safe custody? We're going off to bed. Shall I 
send the servants to take Renney =p 8 

“No, old man; his wife wouldn't like it. He'll have 
slept it off in an hour or so, and then I'll see him upstairs. 
Tell the servants not to stay up. Runiney isn’t an edifying 
spectacle when drunk.” 

“Right you are, my boy. Switch off the electric lights 
as you go up. Good-night.” 

vile sat watching the sleeping drunkard for an hour 
or more. He heard the house party go upstairs. The old 
butler tip-toed in to see if the Captain wanted anything 
more. 

“Nothing more, Barlow,” 

“ Don’t let anyone stay up.” 

He looked at the sleeping man significantly, and the old 
butler nodded to show that he quite understood, and left 
the room quietly. 

For a while Savile could hear the flutterings of ladies’ 
maids to and fro. At last the sounds ceased, and the 
house was absolutely still. It was nearly one o'clock when 
Rumney stirred in his chair and woke up. 

“Hello, old man! It's time we toddled upstairs.” 

“T could do with another drink,” said the half-awakened 


whispered the Captain. 


sot. 

“Barlow has taken the decanters away,” said Savile. 
“Come along up to bed, and I'll give you a swig from a 
flask I have in my room.” - : 

Only the temptation of a drink would have made 
Rumney move. He grasped Savile's arm, and gaid: 
“Steady, old fellow; don’t sway about so much.” 

wate you who are doing the swaying, George. Come 
along.” 

He led him out of the smoke-room along the corridor to 
the foot of the great staircase. ; 

“Worst of these old-fashioned stairs,” stammered the 
drunkard, “is that they're too broad. Give me a narrow 
staircase when I’m goin’ to bed. Not so blamed giddy.” 

Savile led him up ono flight of the stairs, and at the 
turn in the staircase paused for a moment. He glanced 
> aay 3 up and down the etairs—no one was there. He 
ave the drunkard a sudden push. Rumney stageered 

kward over the low balustrade, and fell with a head- 
long crash on to the floor of the hall below. 

Loudly, wildly Savile cried for help. In a few minutes 
the startled guests and servants had gathered. A man 
was sent instantly for the doctor, though everyone could 
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ace it was useless. George Rumney had fallen on his head, 
and death had been instantaneous, Hastily Savile ex- 
ined how the sad accident had happened. How Rumney 
wed irritable on awakening, and when half-way 
1) had insisted on going back for another drink. 
hen Savile had tried to him, he had pushed him 
aside and swayed over the balustrade. No one*doubted 
Savile's story. There was no reason for them to do s0. 

The general feeling was that, while it was a sad affair, 
still it was a happy release pel Ethel Rumney. How- 
ever, the cat phe caused the shooting-party to break 
up at once. Only those remained whose 
mecessary at the OPE ; 
speaking to Millie Curiatt. on he shook hands with 
her when she left he whispered that he would call on her 
in London at the end of the week. She nodded assent 
but seemed too overcome by the sad tragedy at the Hall 
to say anything. . 

The —— ‘was a mere formality. The coroner spoke 
warmly of Captain Savile's attempt to protect the deceased 
from the consequences of his bad habits, and said that, of 
course, no blame attached to him. Without —_o 
jery returned a verdict of “Accidental Death.” Then 

wile breathed more freely. There only remained before 
him the ordeal of the funeral, and of Edith Rumney’s 
thanks for all his \:indness to Mt oseg ig 

The day after the report of the inquest had appeared 
in the pavers Savile received a formal note from Mr. 
Samuel Lawrence. It ran: 


“Dear Sir,—In reply to your application, I shall be 
pounds for twelve 


pleased to advance you ten thousa 


Fell crash on the floor of the hall below. 


months at 10 per cent. interest. If pea will kindly si 
inclosed bills and return them, I will pay cheque for the 
amount (deducting one year’s interest in advance) to my 
solicitors, instructing them to pay an equivalent cheque to 
your bankers. I thought under the circumstances you 
would prefer my solicitors’ cheque to mine.—Yours truly, 
Samue, LAWRENCE.” . . 

“A man of his word is old Lawrence,” said Savile to 
himself; “but it’s just like the old to deduct the 
first year’s interest. Still, nine thou pounds will serve 
well enough. And it is smart of him to get his solicitors 
to pay the paces Old Curiatt xn ri have guessed some- 
thing if he found that a money-lender paid large sums into 
my account.” 

time seemed very long whilst he was waiting for 
Millie Curiatt’s answer, but at last the week she had 
mentioned was over, and he could venture to call. He 
drove to the banker’s residence in Onslow Square, and was 
delighted to find that Miss Curiatt was at home. After 
&@ moment or two's any she came to the drawing-room. 
He had carefully thought out his plans. Directly the door 
closed he sprang towards her. “Millie, dearest, I thought 
this week would never end. I have come for my answer.” 

Millie Curiatt burst into tears. 

“Don’t be frightened, Millie,” he eaid, putting his arm 
round her as if to support her. 

To his surprise, she thrust him fiercely away. 
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“Listen to me,” she said, “Captain Savile. A week 
since I loved you, though I am ashamed to sa it, and it 
was only my woman’s vanity which made me keep you in 
suspense. But when you le t me that night to guard that 

r wretch from the consequences of his own weakness I 
seca you still more. I felt it was mean and Long Pe me 
to keep you in doubt. Your brother told me you 
were wailing to take Rumney u 
may iy been a daring thing, 
say ‘Yes’ to you ‘on your way. 

rs—my heart full of love for you: 
yer come, aad thea—yes, I saw all, and it breke my 


The drawing-room door opened and old Mr. Curiatt 
walked in. ' 7 
“My dear,” he said to his daughter, “ there is no need to 
desley this interview. Ca Savile has-had his 
answer, Leave us now, for I want a few words with him 
myself.” é; : 
xf It was an accident,” was all that would come to Savile's 
hed Iii -, 
Pe Yen, a peslly accident. When my daughter told me 
what she had seen, I wondered what your motive could 
have been. Then, sir, I investigated your account at m 
bank, and found that a sum of nine thousand pounds 
been paid in to your credit by a certain firm o solicitors. 
After further investigations, I found that this money 
really came from Lawrence, the infamous money- r. 
Then I discovered that Lawrence had insured the dead 
man’s life for sixty thousand pounds. I am surprised, 
ideri insurance, you did the 
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“T need not listen any 
longer,” he said, “to any silly 
theories you have f. on 
your daughter’s hallucina- 
tions. No doubt you have 
blackened my character to her 
to induce her to marry a 
richer man.” 

“You must stop a little 
longer unless you wish to 
leave the house in custody,” 
ee tee od re ou 
ought to hang, were 
not for the fuct that my 
daughter would have to 
humiliate herself so far in the 
witnees-box as to admit that 
she once loved aaa oa 
would hang. it you s 
not go scot free. ere are 
nine thoueand pounds to your 
credit in my bank. Write me 
@ cheque for it, making it 
payable to the widow of your 
victim, and you can go.” 

“This is blackmail—rank 
blackmail ! ” cried Savile. 

“If I toueh this bell the 
butler has instructions to call 
the police instantly. You had 
better write that cheque.” 

Savile glared at the old 
man’s set face, and stam. 
mered: “I haven’t got a 
ch ue.” 

“TI have one,” replied the 
banker ; “there are and 
ink on the table. quick, 
or I must ring the bell. The 
—at— 
me. 

Savile sat down and 
scrawled a cheque. The 
banker examined it closely 
when it was finished. 

A Piagrba hes Me do bade 
rying 8 about stopping 
this cheque. My cashiers 
have their ons, 
Captain Savile. It goes much 
against the gant me to let 
you leave this house a free 
man, but I shajl quieten my 
conscience a turning this 
: blood-money {good account, 
Good-morning. Don’t intrude on me again. 

The next morning Mr, Samuel Lawrence came down to 
business in the highest spirits. He had sent in his claim 
to the insurance company. On his desk was a letter from 
the Monarcg Insurance Trust Limited. He opened it 
gleefully, then his face turned white : 

“The Monarch Insurance Trust beg to advise Mr. 
Samuel Lawrence that, owing to the highly suspicious 
circumstances of the Hon. George Rumney’s d t 
connection of Captain Savile with the affair, and the 
suspicious pecuniary transactions which have taken place 
between Mr. Lawrence and Captain Savile, they propose 
to contest the claim. Their solicitors, Messrs. Tradgitt, 
Venables, and Dewstoe, of Chancery » will accept 
service of any writ Mr. Lawrence chooses to issue.” 

The money-lender ont. Then the shouting of a 
newsboy outside forced itself on his ears. He heard the 
words ‘‘ Officer shoots himself in St. James’s Park.” 

He sent for a pre and read that the body of an 
officer shot in the temple had been found in St. 
James’s Park. It was believed that it was that of 

in Savile, of the 36th Dragoons. 

r, Lawrence took his hat, and said to his clerk: “I’m 
not very well—I’'m going home.” But his villa at 
Twickenham did not see him that day. Instead, he left 
London by the first Continental boat-train. At the last 
moment the blood-money had been stricken from his grasp, 
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BRITONS §COWn...4? 
By an American. 


—e 


I mmarp a preacher the other day get up and ; 
how thankful he was that he didn’t live im the old 
times when they had prize fights and cock fights 
and bull baitings. 

He said we ought all to be mighty glad those days 
were past and gone, and that we could walk down 
the street without fear of being taken by a press 
gang: and go out after dark without expecting to be 
Pottnd a highwayman, or knocked on the head 

y a , : 

I reckon there was a good deal of truth in what 
he said, and, take it all round, the twentieth century 
is good enough for me. But ’s one thing the 
preachér gentleman left out, and that is that, if 
there was a deal that was brutal in those old days, 
there was also a deal that was fine and brave. — 

They were no times for cowards. Men were men 
a hundred years ago, and that was more the case in 
this old country of yours than most anywhere else 
in the world. Great Britain was holding her own 
end up apne all the rest of the world, and mighty 
successful about it, too. 

I want to say right here I ain't one of those fulk 
who think it funny to run down the old country. 
To my mind, that isn’t right. There’s no common 

titude in it; for if we Americans ain’t Britons by 
mt, I don’t know what we are. But I’ve lived 
over here quite a piece, and I tell you I see things 
I don’t like, things that have made me, a man as is 
mer of hig descent from an old Puritan East County 
amily, fairly equirm. 
WATCHING A CHILD DROWN. 

One day last summer I was walking in, one of your 
London a and I sat down beside @ pond. Pre- 
sently came a splash, and right across from 
where I sat there was a little boy struggling in the 
water. Of course, I up and ran, but there were 
four or five men close by, and F was sure the kid 
would be pulled out long before I got there. 

By the time I got round there were a dozen men, 
big, hulking Jabourers most of them, standing round, 
and the ee 4 person in the water was a young parson. 
The kid sunk by that time, but the parson dived 
pry got him up, and I waded in and helped them 
out. 

The parson had had mighty near as far to run as 
I had. Not one of those fellows on the bank s« 
much as wetted a foot. They just stuod round and 
watched the kid drown. 

This ain’t any isolated case either. I read in the 
paper only the other day about the police giving a 
testimonial to a girl of seventeen, who was the only 
one of a crowd that had the sand to go and help a 
a eee who was being gouged by three roughs. 

he dived right in, pulled the policeman’s whistle, 
and blew it for help. The paper says there were 
more than twenty men around, and not one dared 
interfere. . : 

THE ROOT OF THE TROUBLE. 

There was another caso up in Suffolk where a maa 
was overcome by bad gas in an old well. Three of 
his pas were working with him, but not one would 
go down to help him. 

Then comes along a girl named Pritty, and she 
i goes right down and tries to pull the man ont. 

le was dead by the time she reached him, but that 
don’t make any odds. I reckon she put those men 
to shame. 

You watch the papers, and you see cases like theso 
all the time, and you walk about in your slums and 
watch the brutal way the labourer treats his woman- 
kind. That’s one thing I will say for my own coun- 
trymen. Takes a lot to make them hit a woman. 

I reckon the root of the trouble is that your young 
men ain’t trained the way they should be. Your 
schcols are mighty good for head learning, but the 
boys don’t have to use their arms and legs like ours 
do. There ain’t many American boys can’t drive a 
plough or use an axe. There ain’t one in fifty uf 
yours can do either. 

Your lads don’t even play games nowadays, except 
at second hand. Thousands of them I’ve seen at your 
football games, smoking cigarettes and betting on 
the winners, and talking like they knew all there 
was to know. Shucks, there ain’t one in a hunired 
could kick a football fifty feet! 

_ The worst thing any country, new or old, can do 
is to grow cowards. I don’t say Britons are cowardly, 
but I do say there’s a remarkable lack of sand in 
lot of your rising generation. 
ee eee 
HAIR AND HEIR, 

“Wen I am grown up, daddy,” said the bright 
youth, “I hope I'll be just like yuu.” 

“My boy!” said the parent, glowrng with fatherly 

ride that he possessed a son who was able to 
Niscriminabe as to the attributes of true perfection. 
And he fingered a sixpence absently, and patted the 
bright youth’s sunny head. 

es dad ; it’ll be simp] ripping not to have any 
hair to be combed and pulled by your sister when 
ote ial lipped back to the paternal pocket 

e sixpence sli ack to the paternal pf ’ 
and the little iunccent heard with hurt surprise the 
stern command to go and play. 
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lover of cricke 
will enjoy this article. 


pee \ _ 


By P. 


sy Op ways 
< e of cricke€ is characteristic of Englishmen 
ine ba an orderly and sensible people would play 


it. * ‘ ‘ 

e cricketer must be sober and temperate. 
stave, temper, and obedience are indlspens- 
able; judgment, decision, concentration are 

lly necessary. . oe , 

‘There is more toning in the playing fields than in 
schoolrooms ; for the foundation of all good cricket is 
enthusiasm, a quality that enriches and refines life, 

d gives it zest. ty aie 
a said that cricket, in some rude form, is as old 
as the thirteenth century, but at that period it was 
certainly not known by that. name, and “cricket” 
does not occur in any English author before 1685, As 
late as 1700. cricket is referred to as one of the amuse- 
ments of “the lower classes.’ To-day it is the delight 
of statesmen, and the relaxation of learning. 

One would have imagined that & game whose laws 
and customs were so exactly defined would have 
afforded little scope for out of the way or peculiar 
incidents, and yet the history of cricket abounds in 
“curiosities.” . 

To mention them all would fill a fair-sized book ; it is 
for me to deal only with those which have come within 
my own immediate province. : 

WHEN ‘THE UMPIRES WENT WRONG. = 

In the Rugby ahd Marlborough match at Lord’s in 
July, 1886, one of these curiosities,, 

When S. A. P. Kitcat, the Marlborough captain, 
was dismissed, it was discovered that C. W.. a 
the Rugby captain, had by some oversight been allow: 
to go on twice at each end—twenty years ago the 
bowler might not change ends more than twice in the 
same innings, nor bow! more than two overs in succes- 
sion—and in his first over from the pavilion wicket 
(the second time he had been on at that end) he got 
Kitcat caught at cover-point. 

A long discussion fo 


could not go in again. . . ; 

As a result, however, on the objection of the Marl- 
borough captain, Bengough was not allowed to bowl 
another ball in the innings after he had completed his 
over. 

Of course, it was a clear oversight on the part of 
the umpires (and Bengough) that Bengough went on 
at the wrong end, and their decision that Kitcat was 
fairly out was generally approved. 

But what was fiercely combated at the time was the 
tremendously hea enalty inflicted on Bengough—a 
decision which, looked at after a lapse of twenty P icmrag 
seems quite illogical. Rugby won the match by thirty- 
seven runs. 

Something of the same sort happened quite recently. 
“A” had bowled the last over on, let us say, Monday 
evening. On Tuesday morning he bowled the first 
over, off the third ball of which the batsman was 
caught. The mistake was then discovered, and the 
umpires appealed to. 

WHY SHOULD THE BOWLER SUFFER 

_It was not suggested that there had been any inten- 
tion to break the law. The umpires, basing their 
decision on the law which says that they are the sole 


judges of fair or unfair play, gave the batsman not 
out, and ordered another Cale to bowl. 


With due deference to the decisions of the umpires, I |. 


would s' t that in the first case Bengough ought 
never to.have been penalised, and in the second case 
the batsman was a out. If “Jones”? bowls me 
with a flagrant no-b ither by a palpable throw 
or by overstepping the crease—which the umpire fails 
to eall, I have to go;.and no one would dream of 
asserting that he should be prevented from bowling 
again during the innings. 

Similarly if I am dismissed by the seventh ball of an 
over—umpires are occasionally guilty of miscounting— 
again I have to retire. 

The umpire made a mistake in allowing “ Jones” to 
bowl a no-ball without calling it, and to Geliver seven, 
instead of the regulation six, balls in an over, but as 
he did not notice the facts at the time in either, 
instance, and in the second no appeal was made b 
either batsman before the bowling of the sevent 
ball, when such an appeal would have been perfectly 
peemmenhie, the batsman must suffer, and rightly so, 

maintain. . 

No appeal was made ‘by Kitcat on the first occasion, 
by the batsmen concerned, or their captains, on the 
second, before the “incident happened,” and the 
sounder ruling would, in my humble opinion, have: 
been to have inflicted no riage on Bengough, and 
to have given the batsman out. In both instances the 
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OF GETTING OUT. 


umpires he was given out. 


ed; but it was decided by, 
the umpires that Kitcat, having been fairly caught, 


: ore <A ae % 
bowlers were made to suffer 
for lack of attention and care 
on the part of the umpires. 

The ’Varsity match of 
1881 not only afforded an 
example of that “ glorious 

uncertainty of cricket,” of 
‘ which so much has been 
said, Cambridge, with A. G. 
Steel, O. T., G. B. and 
J. E. K. Studd, Ivo Bligh, 
and A. F. J. Ford in their 
: eleven being defeated by 
185 runs, but was also productive of a curious inci- 
dent. ©. F. H.-Leslie, who had come up to Oxford 
with a tremendous reputation from Rugby, was bat- 
ag at the pavilion end, and hit a well-pitched-up 
ball back to Ford, wide to his right hand. Ford 
caught and threw up the ball; and ie walked back 
ta pavilion. ee : 

A moment or two later Leslie returned to the wicket, 
and resumed his innings, the umpire, on appeal from 
W. H. Patterson, who was at the bowler’s end, giving 
Leslie not out. : 

a 2 . .OUT FOR ATTEMPTING TO RUN. 

It is said that one of the Cambridge fieldsmen threw 
doubts on the validity of the catch while talking to 
Patterson, and this put the idea of an sppeel into the 
latter’s head. Leslie knocked up a cloud of dust in 
playing the ball; and the general opinion was that the 
umpire had acted rightl : 


fF. WARNER. 


re are, we are told, nine ways of getting out at 


cricket, but it is not once in a thousand times that a 


batsman is given out for “hitting a ball twice’; and 


yet this was the fate of King, the Leicestershire pro- 


fessional, and the hero of a double century in that 


classic contest, Gentlemen v. Players, at the Oval, 
pe Having partially stop 
loo 


down the pitch. His opponents; ‘Surrey: eleven, 
ippealed, ahd ‘afer consultation 


‘A batsman may, of course, hit the ball more than 

once in order to keep it out of his wicket, but if he do 
so and then attempt to run, he ig out for hitting the 
ball twice with intent to score—so that he suffers, not 
for hitting the ball more than once, but for attempting 
to run, and consequently to score. 
This, it seems to me, is a somewhat harsh rule, and 
might well: be revised; for ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the attempt to run is made on the spur of 
the momehit. - 

C. P. Foley once had a curious experience in a 
match at Lord’s. He wag batting for Middlesex v, 
Sussex, and while the ball was in play he took off one 
of the bails, which he subsequently replaced. 

SOME QUEER CATCHES, 

On an appeal by the bowler the umpire gave him 

out. On what ground it is difficult to imagine. The 
decision was so preposterous that W. L. Murdock, who 
was at the time captain of the Sussex eleven, went 
into the pavilion and succeeded in persuading Foley 
to resume his innings. 
- When B. J. T. Bosanquet, the distinguished Middle- 
sex cricketer, was playing for my eleven against the 
Gentlemen of Philadelphia on the Manheim ground, he 
was out in a most extraordinary way. In attempting 
to hook a short, fast-rising ball he hit it on to his fore- 
head, whence it rose in the air in the direction of 
mid-off, where it was easily caught by the bowler. 

Here again is a curious way of getting out: A bats. 
man cut a ball hard into the handg of point, who failed 
tohold it. The ball, however, rose in the air, and was 
secured by cover-point, point retiring with a split 
finger, which reminds me that after missing a ridicu- 
lous!, catch, which 8. M. J. Woods offered me in 
the Middlesex v. Somerset match at Lord’s in 1906, I 
returned the ball to the bowler, Bosanquet, who put 
the wicket down, and Woods was run out. 

Finally, I may mention an experience which ha 

med to myself in the North v. South match at Lord's 

n September, 1900. 

Ernest Smith was bowling, and I drove a ball hard 
back and wide of hig right side. He just touched it 
with the tips of his rs, deflecting its course on to 
the stalwart frame of “W. G.,’’ who was in with me, 
from whence it bounced, and Ernest Smith caught it 
ery cleverly with his right hand about a foot from 


ground. 
Another article next week, 
—_— of 2 —___— 


TOO QUICK TO BE TRUE. 

AvucTionEER: “Come, come, gentlemen, gentlemen ! 
Five pounds for a horse like this! It’s Sidicnlous! 
Why, it’s only a day or two ago that the animal did 
a in three minutes.” 

The bidding advanced, and the gee-gee was knocked 
down at a fairish figure. 

A day or two later the buyer rushed back to the 
auctioneer in a tearing rage. 

“What do you mean 4 saying that that wretched 
‘crock’ did a mile in three minutes? Why, I can 
walk as fast as he can gallop!” 

Auctioneer: “He did that mile in three minutes 
all the same. I forgot to say that he did it in a 
railway horse-box.” 


a ball which 
likely to roll into his wicket, he hit it towards 
cover-point, and; calling his partner, ran a few yards 


ween the two 


bt Che 


“Fancy Rals and Mice " 
as- a Frebby. 7 
. 


By Miss M. Douglas, ‘@ 
Hon. Sec. of the National ~ 
Mouse Club, 


To many people it will probably be a surprise 
to learn that a club exists for the special object of 
promoting the breeding and exhibiting of fancy mice 
and rats. Yet such is the case, and, what is more, 
the club is now in its thirteenth year of existence, 
having been founded by a few enthusiastic mouse 
fanciers in 1895. 

Originally, the club only catered for mice, but after 
a time rat fanciers also were admitted, and the club 
now holds fourteen handsome challenge cups—nine 
for mice, and five for rats. Mouse and rat classes, 
also, now form an attractive feature,of numerous 
shows in all parts of the country, and as a result 
mice which before the club was formed, conld. have 
been purchased for a few pence would now fetch ‘an 
equal number of pounds, and rats also have risen 
many hundreds per cent. in value. Up to the pre- 
sent time, £7 is the record price-for a. mouse, -and 
80s. for a rat, while winning specimens can always, 
be sold for a fair sum, many fanciers thus making 
a pleasant addition to their annual income. 

n fancy mice an astonishing variety of colours and 
markings exist—black, chocolate, blue, fawn, cream, 
silver, black-and tan, blue and tan, agouti, sable, 
tricolours, even. marks, broken marks, Dutch marks, 
are but aj few of them. The rat fancy, being of more 
recent establishment, has not yet made so much 
progress, but black, white, la Irish black, Irish 
“agouti, even and ‘broken marked specimens are to be 
i d on‘the show-bench ; while ‘choeolate, tricolours, 
‘gilver grey,;’and Dutch marks loom in the near dis- 
:tante. -- *- 

- THERE ARE NO TORTOISE-SHELL RATS. 

A strange thing in creatures so nearly allied is that 
mice and rats seem to distribute their colours in a 
totally different manner. An even-marked mouse 
-has the colour broken up into evenly-placed spots 
or patches on a white greund, while an even-marked 
rat has a coloured “hood” covering head and 
shoulders and a “saddle” or stripe extending from 
the hood to the tail—a distribution of colour never 
seen in mice. “So far, no one has succeeded in breed- 
ing a blue, fawn, silver, sable, cinnamon, or tortoise- 
shell rat, nor has anyone produced an “Irish” 
marked mouse—i.e, a specimen with coloured head 
and body, a white trianglé on the chest, and four 
white ‘feet. Other remarkable differences betwéen 
mice and rats are that the musky odour attaching to 
mice is entirely absent in rats, and, while buck mice, 
if kept together, will fight to the death, any number 
of buck rate will, as a rule, live in perfect harmony. 

Rats, st to say, seem to be of much more 
delicate constitution than mice. A rat, it is true, 
can in some respects endure Sega hardships than 
his smaller cousins; he can; for instance, go longer 
without food, but he is more liable to colds and 
nervous disorders. Few people probably would credit 
a rat with nerves—but he has them! 

Of all live-stock hobbies, the mouse and rat fancy 
is probably the least costly. Damp and draughts 
are most injurious—even fatal—to both mice and 
rats; but, provided that these are excluded, the stock 
can be kept in any spare room, garret, or outside 
shed. Proper ventilation, of course, is necessary, 
and in warm weather the little creatures cannot 
have too much fresh air, while in winter artificial 
heat is seldom necessary, though rats are much more 
susceptible to cold than mice. 

THEY WON'T EAT STALE FOOD. 

In very cold weather it may sometimes be desirable 
to keep a lamp alight in the room for a few hours 
daily, us a sort of chronic asthma, which sometimes 
attacks these small pets, is more easy to prevent than 
to cure. 

Cages are an important but inexpensive necessity, 
and these can easily be made at home from psa 
boxes of various sizes—not too small, as plenty of 
exercise is very beneficial to the inmates. Rats, 
especially, greatly appreciate some flat rches, 
apoatonty greatly prelarnng them. to the oor of 
the cage. Snug nest-boxes should also be provided, 
and a liberal supply of warm bedding—soft hay for 
oe and straw or shavings for rats—must not be 

ten. 
eanliness is most important; the floors of all 
cages should be well strewn with sawdust, and this, 
as well as the bedding, should be changed frequently. 

Both rats and mice are dainty eaters, and will 
not eat stale food. For mice the best staple diet is 
a mixture of oats, canary seed, and millet, with a 
small oped of bread and miik daily. Rats thrive 
on a diet of wheat, which is more economical than 
oats, varied with mars from the table, such as 
bread or vegetables; they should also be supplied 
with plenty of clean water to drink. 

It should be remembered that the night is their 
chief feeding time, and the principal meal should 
therefore be given in the evening. 


‘shall use week by week. Tell eae 
We might rope in some new readers that way. 
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Who Wrote 


o. 
os 
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[Early in 1903 cattle-maiming outrages of a revolting 
character were perpetrated in the neighbeurhood of Great 
Wyrley, Staffordshire. On Aug. lith of that year a 
pon itongiag to a colliery was mutilated, and for this 
deed the Fen arrested Gearge Edal/ji, the son of the 
Vicar of Great Wyrley. He was tried on most unsatis- 
factory evidence, and sentenced to seven years’ penal 
servitude. After undergoing three years’ imprisonment 
he has been suddenly released on ticket-of-leave. Now, 
for the first time, he writes the whole history of his 
persecution, and advances proofs of his innocence.) 


Assumine for the moment that Green's first con- 
fession was improperly obtained (and the fact that 
it has never been’ published lends colour to this 
view) it seems to me almost inconceivable that nearly 
a week later he should have signed another confes- 
sion. I can quite understand a young fellow of 
only nineteen (as Green was then) being bullied into 
mating one confession, but that he should make a 
second confession after he had had six days to think 
the matter over passes my comprehension. It is a 
fact that at the time of my trial the police knew 

Green had tetracted his confessions, and, of 
course, they knew perfectly well that the alleged 
confessions were in writing and contained not a 
word to connect Green with me; but, eign reed 
ing this, they let the jury suppose the confession 
oa a verbal ie implicating me; and, further, that 
it had not been withdrawn. : - 

Seeing that the confessions were in writing, they 
ought to have been ‘produced to the court, and the 

tion should have stated that Green alleged 
they had been extorted from him. Of course, it is 
éasy to see now the real reason why Green was kept 
out .of the witness box, and also the causes which 
led the inspector to first deny that anyone jhad 
confessed, and then say that» he “had an idea.” I 
.may add that fresh evidence has recently come to 
light showing that at the time of my trial the 
police knew perfectly well that I was in no way 
connected lt Green. I should mention that Mr. 
Benton emphatically denics that Green ever told him 
. he had killed the horse. 


ANONYMOUS LETTERS AS EVIDENCE. 


. Though the first horse was killed on February 2nd, 
1908, it was not till July 1st that letters were received. 
On June 29th two more horses were killed, and there 
was an outcry at the escape of the perpetrator. Next 
day the police, “on information received,” began to 
watch my home, and it is generally believed that the 
“informant ”’ sey ge wrote the letters. Were 
this not so it would be strange that the police, having 
begun watching on the night of June 30th, should next 
morning receive the first of this Jot of letters. But 
what is more likely than if an.enemy of mine gave 
information he should fabricate evidence at the curliest 
opportunity P 
name was not mentioned in the two first letters. 
At the police-court Mr. Gurrin considered they were 
in my writing, though the resemblances were not s0 
many as in later letters, but he changed his opinion 
at the trial, and did not “ as them. No doubt 
the writer had not then acquirdéd the proficiency in 
imitating my handwriting he subsequently attained. 
I would here remind the reader of that extract from 
one of the 1892 letters sent to my father, which said: 
“Do you think that when we want we cannot copy 
your kid’s and that grocer’s kid’s writing?’ ‘The 
words “ your kid’s”’ referred to me, and this sentence 
may well account for any similarities between my own 
handwfiting and that of the anonymous letters which 
Mr. Gurrin discovered. 


.The first letter was postmarked “ Walsall, 8.80 p.m., | 
-The 
card. 


June 3th.’”’ As June 30th was the day after the out- 
rage on Blewitt’s horses, and as it was on this night the 
police began to watch my home, the inference is that as 
soon as they had: received the information which made 
them suspect me the informer commenced writing to 
convince them they were on the right track. 

This lot of letters was confined to a period of five 
weeks, and outrages had been going on for five months 
before the letters began, and continued for cight 
months after they ceased. “Don’t you think it re- 
markable,”’ said prosecuting counsel, “that these 
letters stopped directly you were arrested?’’ I 1e- 
plied that, had this been so, it would have been nothing 
extraordinary, as they were so obviously written to 
bring about my arrest that the writer would not 
7 his work by continuing them after he had accom- 
—_ this. I added the last letter was posted on 

u Ath, whereas I was not arrested till the 18th, 
20 that it was absurd to say they a directly after 
my arrest. Counsel retorted that the date was the 
14th, and not the 4th, but ultimately had to admit I 
was right, and he cropped the matter for the time. 
Next day, however, in his closing speech he made the 
following statement (I quote from the Daity Txxx- 


GRAPE) *<— 
i and- 


: Counsel remarked upon what he termed the 
fect that the anonymous lettere in this lar 
writing stouped after Edalji's arrest. Did the jury think. 


the Letters ? 


GEORGE EDALJI CONTINUES HIS STORY. 


if someone was writing to foo] the police the letters would 
not have been continued ? ; . 

Now the letters were received every few days during 

the five weeks—there was never anything like a.fort- 


night between the receipt of any two letters—so that, 


apart from its being a glaring misrepresentation to 
say my arrest on the 18th had anything to do with the 
stoppage of the letters on the 4th, it seems that on 
this date the writer concluded he had done enough to 
lead to my arrest and need send no more missives. 
Anyway, a 
posted—a far longer armistice than any previous one. 

But even had they: ceased on my apprehension, it 
would have been no evidence that I was the writer, 
for they were so against my interests, so obviously 
written to secure my arrest, and so cunningly con- 
cocted to prevent my benefiting by subsequent out- 
rages, that it is kg to suppose my enemy 
would pallity his labours by writing while I was in 

rison 
r A DISGRACEFUL POSTCARD. 

The card sent to my, office on August 4th is too 
scandalous to publish, but it accused me of immorality 
with a lady. I have never had any improper inter- 
course, and the reader can imagine my annoyance at 
its being stated that I had on a cord handed to the 
housekeeper by a postman, and I ask if any reasonable 
being will suppose I wrote it. I do not know the 
lady. It was alleged I wrote the letters to get in 
contact with the police and ascertain their doings; 
but is it likely I should have sent a card, which could 
be read by anybody, when a closed letter would have 
served the purpose? 

However, Mr. Gurrin professed to find some micro- 
ao similarity between the writing on this curd 
and my own handwriting, and it was used as evidence 
against me. . 

But it was oe that on the day this card was 
posted at Wolverhampton I went by excursion to 
Aberystwyth; that I left Wyrley at 5 a.m., and did 
not return till after one next morning; and that the 
train travelled neither way by Wolverhampton, but 
via Rugeley.’ It happened, however, that another ex- 
cursion (for Blackpool) left Wyrley five minutes before 
the Aberystwyth train, and it was run by Wolverhamp- 
ton, so probably the letter-writer, hearing I had gone 
by one train, somehow fixed on the wrong one. Per- 
haps he thought it.a good idea to post the card at 
Wolverhampton, as it could be alleged I slipped it 
into a box on the platform had it been proved I 
travelled by that train, which would there. On 
the same day the writer ed & card at Walsall. 
But again he overreached himself, for while the Black- 
Rook on ran via Walsall, the Abérystwyth' train 

id not. ; ‘ 


The prosecution had discovered this discrepancy, for 
no sooner was it proved that I could not have posted 
the cards on August 4th than they alleged that if I 
had put them in some out-of-the-way boxes, with only 
one collection a day, after clearance on Au 3rd, the 
cards would not be stam till the 4th. Now a post- 
mark is prima facie evidence that the card was posted 
on the day, and at the place indicated. It was not 
my duty to show these cards were actually at 


the places and on the dates named, but for the prosecu- | 


tion to prove they were not. But they only prov 
that letters posted at certain outl re villages pn 
ramps ig hp and Walsal ; arks 
respectively, which proved nothi 
ae > P othing regarding these 
The duty of the prosecution was to call post-office 
officials to disprove the correctness of the postmarks. 
They did not do so—the inference is obvious. 
It will be noticed into what a wide field of surmises 
prosecution ventured regarding thig incident. 
assume I wrote and sent to myself a scurrilous 
They decline to accept the arihente of the rost- 
mark itself showing when and where the card was 
Posted, but allege that if I had gone to a certain Place 
on a certain day, and 7 I had posted the card in a 
roa having oly one : Resin, ‘and if that collection 
een made, then it mi ; 
Postmark i did! - Cig eee nate Rete the 
. But. where was the testimony in su 
Pos cn Res = not : perth of 
wen any ‘such place, or th: 
eg there, or oan ae 
remarks of the late Sir A. 


of these 
of evidence 
the card was 


dia ed, that men should cones 
forward with latio ind conjectures such these, 
% thould mishaterpres acta, and extract from 


merely in this instance he proved himself aware of 
his information by 


tween August 4th and 18th none were. 


_ Hi 


I..could : not have known 


4 
——= 


being in their confidence, the only uiuc. explanation 
is that-he must have ome sae footsteps and noted 
their doings ; and, though this may not be flattering to 


the intelligence of the Staffordshire Constabulary, it 
is. perhaps not impossible, when one recollects the 
horse-maiiner did work undetected, and in one 
case while they were watching the scene of the crime. 

A letter of July 7th, 1908, says: 

“0, sir, if you won’t lock me up, but will call jof 
till Thursday or Friday, after dark, I will tell you 
all about the secret gang. eee id don't want you 
Sete wie pont to the police, 42d purpested 

is was sent to ce, and purported to come 
from a lad named Greatorex; but he was certainly 
not the writer, as, epere from the improbability of 
his implicating himself with the “ gang,”’ it was proved 
that when another document in this writing was posted 
at Walsall he was elsewhere. police visited him 
on Wednesday. On July 10th (three days after the 
revious letter) another missive was sent to the police, 
route the following passages : 

I told you how it would be if you did not wait to 
Thursday or Friday, and, as you couldn’t trust me to 
then, you can know nothing ; must be regular scft to 
go to 8— and » for if they know anything, they 
wouldn't tell, and they haven't touched any of the beasig 
nor watched. . . . I woul ve told you everything 

if you had come on bng-po | or Friday, as I aseel you; 
bed « as didn’t do as I told you, nor come after dark, I 
just al you ~ coward, why 


my mind... 
couldn't you wait till Thursday, as I told you . . . you 


dirty: cad, to go about showing enre ; m 
aeeahey ought to be ashanted of gait Ye into a 
would ive them 
jureday. 
jppose seen except in 

ur plain dress, both of you, you dirty eneaks. . . 
your ) ate out of. W.... 


to answer of your ail) 
Leng the I told vont hed alte 
time calling on them, 
S— and . IZ never said nothing about 


mentioned to you, and I hear you have 
and Edalji, and dirty swipe, 
you to 


we 


them, nor 
been: 


4 
| 


what right have know. whether ior any of them 
went to W: a + You did look a fool the other 


elsey’s, in Uxb: Street, but you looked a 


ost fool, gay, near Vicarage at Church Kill 
fednesford) on Wednesday e hg . I forgot 


you were only a common sergeant till you said so; it was 
a mistake my addressing you Inspector. 
The police admitted these extracts were practically 
correct, ¢.g., that the letter-writer asked them to call 


on Thi after dark; but that they went on 
Wednesday before dark, and also visited persons men- 
tioned in the extracte and showed them some 
envelopes, but such persons were unable to identify 
. writing. How, then, did the anonymous writer 
know all this immediately? Granting the possibility 


of his guessing the police would interview those 
whose “sues he had given three days before, he could 


_not have hit on the exact day and time when the 


officers would visit them, for they did not see Greatorex 
on Thursday as requested, but went another day. 
.. Even supposing the writer had this, he 
could not have foreseen the police would call on 
ms whose names he had nerer given at all. Yet 
Be knew immediately after the event that they had 
interviewed such people, and, as the reader will see, 
he remarks on it in his letter of July 10th: “What 
made you go to S—— and. Q———/? I never said 
nothing about them.” It had been proved this state- 


| ment is correct, and the police did call on them. 


Now, in cllaging I wrote the letters, the pulive 
impliedly allege I the facts mentioned therein- 

that I knew not only that they had been watching 
my home, but even the date when it was discontinued. 


‘for the letter-writer was aware of that. But they gu 


still further, and impliedly assert that the day after 
they had been making inquiries at Littleworth and 

ednestord (four miles from Wyrley) I knew sufficient 
of their doings to write the letter which I have 
given extracts. There are many similar references 
regarding the police, but these will suffice. Now, 
granting the intelligence of these constables was not 
such as to enable ons to discover they were being 
shad by me—and owing to the state of my eye- 


sight I. should have had to get very close to carry 
out this espionage—is it likely that nobody else 
would have noti i 


m: — ? 

The police sdmitted. never me out while they 
were watching my home, and that without so doing 
were there. They 
called nobody to prove I was informed of the watch- 
ing or of when it ceased. They brought no evidence 
to. show I followed them to Littleworth ; they called 
no one to swear he told me of their movements- 
the inferénce is obvious,. there was nobody to call. 


_and it follows as a natural corollary that I_coull 


not have written about matters of which I was 

ignorant, and so was not the writer of the letters. 

.+.2. +. (To be concluded shortly), 

This remarkable story commenced in No. 864. Back 
numbers containing the former instalments can 
be obtained from your newsagent for Is. 3d. or 
from these offices for 18. 8d., post free. 


C anREEIEINIEEnican. ‘ex caeememmiemeeememeeee 
“Do you consider Buskin a great actor?” 
ake answered por prep es Parnes. ce.” 
“He speaks ivingly of your lormanice. 

“ Buskin is Bis good actor, but he is a remarkably 


fine critic.” 


-- postcard sent to the Editor of “ P.W.” telling him what you think of thie number would be greatly appreciated. 
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Lieutenant Nevin is one of 
the smartest young officers of the United States / 
Marines. In he fell violently in love with 


Miss Florence Meade M‘Duffie, daughter of one of 
the most prominent merchants of that city, who re- 
turned his affections with equal ardour.” = 

. like a bolt from the blue came this 
the Government: “You will embark. 
Annapolis at San Francisco and pro- 
ceed to Midway Island to assume charge of the cable 
station for six months.” , : 

What should the lovers do? 

“Wait. till the six months. are over, 
can marry,” advised Mr. : M‘Duffie, 
nature of the istand, which is so desolate and temote 
from civilisation that éven the Government dare not’ 
ask anyone to stay there longer than half a yéar, for| 


fear they should fe ; : 
Six months! To the lovers it seemed an eternity. 
Aocord- : 


ingly, they slipped quietly away to. New York together, 
Ne oe von Mr. M'Dufie ished: 


and then you 


the Lieutenant d 
to headquarters. : : 


from his es . 
“It is only six months,” sighed the young husband, 
ncpep ing defeat as a sailor. should. 
“It is like. sixty - Rather than be without 
you I shall follow you by transpo .” urged his 


wife. -. ; pr : 
“Bat the transports go no, farther than Honolulu, 


A RECENT case in the Law Coarts, in 
which a. horse dealer was sued by one of 
his clients for £250, whicli price he gave 
for a pair of carriage horses which, after 
working for two hours, proved to be onl: 

fit to make the acquaititancé of the cats - 
meat mun, draws attention to es 


horse-coping methods practised honest 
dealers to ive unsuspecting: buyers. 
A pair of ges a horses with ‘a high, showy action 
sure 0! 


are alwa: fetching. a good price, and, there- 
fore, it Ts to the ection, Punk the deslece turn their 
attention first of all when endeavouring to palm off 
Eesetioalty worthless animals as smart park hacks or 
carriage horses. - 

A method which only those who have had a long 
experience-of matters “horsey” are ever on the look- 
out for is so ingenious that it’ seems a pity that 
the inventors do not ‘devote their talent to some 
better cause. ‘Inside the horse’s blinkers are fixed 
two powerful magnifying glasses, which reflect the 
ground in’ such a way’ that it appears to be several 
inches higher than it really is. 

Thus, when a horse is led by a groom to show 
off its before an intending buyer, these magni- 
fying pete are fixed in the blinkers, and as the 
animal trots up and down it lifts its legs just high 
enough to reach’ the ground, as it sees it through 
the magnifying glasses, with the result that, for the 
time being, at- any rate, it appears to the buyer 
to have a very smart, showy action. 

The deal over, the animal is taken to its new 
home where, to -the buyer’s intense astonishment, 
it suddenly. loses its action .al her. The dealer 
is immediately communicated with; but he “cannot 
for the life of hii understand what can be the 
matter with: the Horsé “which, when in his ion, 
always had a ‘splendid action, and, to tell you the 
truth, was sold.at-aloss”. ~. ©  - 

Only a short time a0. a lady ‘was swindled out of 
over £400 by this method, and, on endeavouring to 
recover the money. at law,.Jost the case; the judge 
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MAKING [ORSES 
1 WTEN YEARS YOUNGER! 


There has been a gocd deal said recently about the new shaving powder. 
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such enthusiasm? Off they 
, Franci 


bride, gaining new courage, 


‘termined to make another stand. 


_ “Darling, it is absurd that we should make this 
“Tong ocean voyage in separate ships,” she said. “I 
won't: stand it.” : 
Once more telegrams were flashed to Washington 
Ju Reipectiully beg leave to proceed with my wif 
™ fully ave with my wile on 
transport nant he sie 
“Transport Sherman touches only at Honolulu,” 
We eepec Sfally beg leave to proceed from Honolul 
‘u ve to p rom Honolulu 
with my wife by Commercial Cable Company 


"Secrets of Unscrupulous Horse Dealers, 


finding that there wag no evidence of fraud having 

Another particularly cunning device, which it is 

ractically impossible to detect, is to keep a horse 
lor several days standing knee — in thick straw 
in a loose box, the ceiling of which is so low that 
the animal cannot stand up erect. It, is therefore 
forced to adopt a sort of crouching attitude, and 
as it moves about the box it has to lift its feet 
very high off the ground in order to disentangle 
them from the straw. ; 

When it is at last led out to show off its paces 
to a buyer “on the look-out for a bargain,” it ex- 
périences s6 powerful a feeling of lightness and 
relief, firstly, from not having to’ stand in its crouch- 
ing position, and secondly, from not being hampered 
by a sort of “nobbling” of straw, that it throws 
up its head and strides out with unaccustomed 
freedom, regardless of its weak fore-legs and vener- 
able age. © : ; 

In a very few hours, of course, this feeling of 
relief wears off, and the animal ‘relapses into its 
former world-weary attitude and indifferent action. 
But by the time the ‘feeling of exuberance has 
actually worn off the deal has either been clinched, 
in which case the rapid transformation docs not 
affect the unscrupulous dealer, or else the horse has 
been taken back to its box to be “bolstered up” 
apsin for the delectation of the first purchaser who 
chances to come along. © i 
A device which never fails and which is very 
frequently practised -is-to keep a horse for scveral 
weeks wearing shoes similar to those used in rolling 
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sanes," responded the bridegroom, egged on by his 


‘What could the Government do when met by such 
determination? To the importunity of the bridal 
oe they yielded, and that is how the Lieutenant 
and his young wife came to proceed on April 5th ¢o 
spend their honeymoon on an island, which has been 
graphically described as the abomination of desola- 
tion. Midway is its official name, but to navy men 
it is known as Nightmare Atoll. It consists merely 
of a hoopshaped reef of coral about eighteen miles 
in circumference, inclosing a: sort of lagoon, in the 
middle of which are two small islands, each of them 
a mile and a half long by three-quarters of a mile 
in width. . With the exception of a few scrubby 
bushes as high as a man’s waist, there is no vegetation 
whatever, nothing but bare a) 

In this desolate spot a few yards of the cable which 
connects San Francisco with Manilla in the: Philip- 
pines are brought to the surface. To guard these, 

rhaps against the ra of the sea-birds, the 

Inited. States: have established a station on this 
island, and ‘it isto take charge of this that Lieutenant 
Nevin has -been appomted.- So dreadfully lonely is 
the island that the Government changes the appoint- 
ment every six months, and every officer in the 
United States Navy lives in dread of being dispatched 
to thie desolate and nerve-trying station. 

This, then, is the spot where the Lieutenant and 
his bride are spending their — Accustomed 
as she has been to soft ease and every luxury that 
begins married life under circum- 
stances by which she is practically deprived of all the 
comforts of civilisation. Over her head there’ will 
not even be a roof, but only a tent, which she and her 
husband must share between them. es 

In contrast to the calls of the sea-birds, there are 
just two sights and sounds that will remind these 
ardent honeymooners of civilisation. There is a little, 
old piano, and to pump water from one of the wells 
there is a creaking windmill. Perhaps the creakin 
of this windmill and the tinkling of the piano wi 
carry Lieutenant and Mrs, Nevin safely through those 
months of the loneliest of all imaginable honeymoons 
that still lie before them. eR 


money can buy, she 


lawns, the soles of which are heavily 
weighed down with lumps of lead. When 
the horse is taken out for inspection 
shoes are removed, and, overjoyed at not 
having to use so much force to lift its legs 
from the ground, the animal strides out 
‘ with unwonted flashiness. 

In the case of very old horses, dealers 
; naturally, firet of all, turn their attention 
to removing the tell-tale age marks from the animal’s 
teeth, for it is by the teeth that a horse’s age is 
always told. The older the horse the longer are its 
teeth. These in very antiquated animals curve round 
outwards in almost circular fashion. To disguise these 
unmistakable signs of “worldly” experience the un- 
scrupulous horse dealer makes use of a file, and not 
until every trace of age is removed is the animal 
led into the sale ring. 

A thick-winded horse—which is commonly known 
as a roarer—is always a difficult animal to dispose 
of, but your unscrupulous horse dealer is in no way 
deterred. If all other methods fail, he knows of one 
at least which, cruel though it be, will temporarily, 
at least, disguise a horse's “musical” proclivities. 

The night before his charge is due in the sale 
ring) the animal is given a bead, “horse-ball,” oon- 
cealed in the centre of which are between twenty, 
and thirty pellets of lead, which, on being di 
for a few hours serve to clear the windpipe, althaugh . 
that result cannot be made a lasting one. . Still, 
so long as the horse does not commence to “roar” 
until after it has Ieft the ring, the dealer does not 
care a jot. : 

Fortunately, for buyers of horses, a dealer who 
carrics on his business on corrupt lines, almost in- 
variably gets discovered in time, but that his dis- 
honest trading is temporarily a profitable one is 
proved by the fact that a certain dealer confessed 
that on ‘legitimate lines his profits only amounted 
to just over £1,000 a vear, but on turning “horse 
pile * for three years he annually netter over £5,000 
profit! <° 


Therefore you will be ir’erested in—— 
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4 New Series. 


I.—_THE FIRST CROSSING OF AUSTRALIA. 

_Aveusr 20th, 1860, was a gala day in the City of 
Melbourne. Flags waved from every window, bands 
played, the streets were thronged. ' . 

. For on this date there started thence into the 
anknown and mysterious interior the largest and 
best-equipped expedition in the history of Australian 
exploration. 

t consisted of fifteen men, twenty-four camels 
specially imported frcm India, together with many 
other baggage animals, and it carried with it twenty- 
one tons of provisions. The intention was to strike 
straight across the continent from south to north, 
and k again. 

This feat, Burke and Wills, the leaders of the 
expedition, opined would be a ccmparatively eas 
one, having regard to the means at their disposal. 
But old bushmen shook their heads. They shad 
penetrated some little way into the awful solitudes 
that lay beyond the fringe of the settlements. They 
had talked with the aborigines. And they knew. 

Whereas Burke and Wills knew nothing—not even 
that they were going to their deaths. So they 
shouted, and cheered, and laughed, and acknowledged 
the salutes of the ladies, until presently the last 
suburbs of Melbourne were left behind, and the great 
journey began. 
7 THE FIRST MOVE. 

At first all went well. Indeed, their progress 
‘ through the settled districts was in the nature of a 

triumphal picnic long drawn out, and they reached 

a place called Menindie, on the pang Sire, with- 

out mishap. Here the main body of the expedition 

rested while Burke and -Wills, with six men, five 
horses, and sixteen camels,:pushed on to Cooper’s Creek. 

They ‘arrived at their. destination on November 

ilth, after a three weeks’ march from the Darling, 

and at once went into camp to recuperate and await 

‘che arrival of the main body, which it had been 

arranged should follow on, after a fortnight’s inter- 

val, under Burke's third-in-command, a man named 

Wright. 

More than two fortnights passed, however, without 

any signs of them, and Burke, a hot-headed, impulsive 


ishman, grew. more .and. more impatient. At 
length, on December 16th, he divided his party yet 
ain, and resumed his march northward. ith him 


there went Wills, his second-in-command, and- two 
ordinary members of the expedition, King and Grey. 

He selected six of the best of the camels and two 
horses, and carried with him sufficient provisions 
for three weeks. The rest of the stock, food, and 
other impedimenta were left, with the four remainin 
members of the party, in charge of a man nam 
Brahe. They were to wait there three months—so 
ran Burke’s orders—and then, if he did not return, 
they were to “look out for themselves.” . 

A LAND OF DESOLATION. 

Never was madder enterprise undertaken with lighter 
heart. From Cooper’s Creek northward the country 
wag utterly unknown. No white man had ‘ever set 
foot therein. But the reports of the aborigines were 
sinister in the extreme. It was, they said, a region 
of silent, stony deserts, stretching endlessly to the 
horizon, shadeless, foodless, waterless. 

And 60, indeed, to a great extent, the ill-fated 
party of four found it. Their hardships increased 
with each mile they travelled. The heat by day was 
terrific, he at night they suffered much from cold. 
Neverthe 8, inspired by the heroic endurance of 
their leader, they pushed bravely on. 

At last their reward came. By January 27th they 
had crossed what Burke christened the Great Stony 
Desert, and had reached the headwaters of the 
Flinders, one of the streams. flowing north into the 
Galf of Carpentaria. This they followed, until they 
reached a point where the tidal waters of the sea 
met those of the river. Two days afterwards they 
heard the breaking of the surf on the shore, but 
could not get to it owing to the intervening man- 
OTbs Iesecnes of th 

ranc of the ma trees, too, hid f 
them the view north, fist, they had to au 
without having actually seen the sea they had come 
so far to seek. Still, they had accomplished what 
they set out to do, and could truthfully affirm that 
for the first time in the world’s history Australia 


”* In the series of which thts is 


-the last that he down 
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entirety. at 
> ¢ The return journey was 
e m on February — 21st, 
nd a terrible one it proved. 
All the hardships before ex- 
perienced were experien 
over again, but in a greatly 
4%: intensified form. Very 
little food was left, and the 


ie 2 
aS the first article, we to party was on short rations 
* pas publish picturesque descriptions almost from the beginning. 
yy 2 _ of feats in exploration of which everybody Grey, driven desperate b; 
__ bas heard by name, but know anything starvation, stole some hand- 
. pled : Aactory eee dhe » deal fuls of flour from the com- 
\ , sot the pa a white manhas, mon store, for which offence 
. Ni in the course of his travels, set foot on ground ¥* eS 
which no white man has ever traversed he was severely chastised by 
af, tories will be absolutely 1 Burke. <A few days later 
a “NP ind welll be not only pleasant to read, be dropped dead in his 
he ~ bat instructive arnt ’ ° * tracks, overcome by priva- 


; tion and fatigue. 

The survivors buried him, resting a day for that 
purpose. This delay, as it afterwards turned out, 
was to cost the lives of two of them; for when, 
less than a week afterwards, the three starvelings 
tottered into the camp on Cooper’s Creek, they found 
it deserted. 

At first they could not believe the evidences of 
their own senses, for the fires were still smouldering, 
and above the ashes of one of them hung a cooking- 
pot containing the remains of a half-finished mea! 
still warm. Running this way and that, the wretched 
men made the desert rihg with “cooeys” for their 
vanished comrades. But only the echoes answered. 

Burke, utterly unmanned, threw himself on the 
ground and sobbed like a child. Wills sat a little 
way apart, gnawing his nails, a picture of gloomy 
misery. King, however, made shift to further explore 
the neighbourhood, and presently came across a tree, 
on which was inscribed the single word “Dig.” 

Roused by this welcome discovery, the famished 
wretches got to work, and were quickly rewarded 
for their pains by finding a good store of provisions. 
There was also a letter from Brahe—a letter with 
the ink yet scarcely dry upon it. The date it bore 
was April 21st. at very day. Was ever tragedy 
more tantalising? The camp hed been cacaiel at 
noon, and Burke and his companions had reached it 
at seven o'clock in the evening. Six hours’ journey 
ahead, therefore, was the rest of the expedition. 

They might as well have been six days ahead, 
however, for all the chance there was of their being 
overtaken by the three castaways, who by this time 
had only two camels left alive, and these in a most 
emaciated state. Indeed, they did not even attempt 
the obviously impossible task, but contented. them- 
selves with resting, and recu rating their. strength 
with the food that had been left behind for them. 

A TRAGIC GAME OF HIDE-AND-SEEK..- 

And now commenced a game of hide-and-seek that 
would have been laughable were it not tr&gical. Brahe 
had made but eight days’ journey southward, when 
he met Wright (who had lingered four whole months 
at Menindie) merching north (at last) with the main 
body of the expedition, and the two men, after con- 
sulting La ages decided to return to r’s Creek 
to see if the missing explorers had reached there. 

. They arrived in due course, but by this time Burke, 

Wills, and King had left it once more, and were 
striving to reach the pastoral stations of South 
Australia by way of the Barcoo River and’ Mount 
Hopeless. Moreover, ge? had covered up the pro- 
vision depét, and had left no letter or other sign of 
their having been there, so that Brahe concluded 
that the camp had remained unvisited during his 
absence, and again, and finally, turned his steps 
southward. =< . : 

Two days later Wills, alone and on 
foot, entered the deserted stockade for’ 
the second time. Leaving his companions 
in the desert, he had walked sixty miles 
back alone, on the last desperate chanee 
of finding somebody there. 
But all was silent as the 
grave. And the brave 
plone, after resting a few 

ure, set off to rejoin his 
two comrades 

He fonnd them in the last 
extremity, subsisting prac- 
tically upon the bounty ef 
the natives, supplemented 
by such seeds and roots as 

could gather. This, in 
such a country, and already 
terribly emaciated as they 
were, meant nothi less 
than a lingering death from 
slow starvation. And so, 
indeed, it turned out. 

Wille was the first to go. 
So reduced was he towards 


ex and 
any further. At least, 


so Burke said.. The proba- 
bility ie that the poor fellow 
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had been crossed in its | was quite unable to walk another step. He wag 


merely a living skeleton, and, horrible to relate, 
the bones at the joints had in places actually broken 
through the skin. . 

Ai few days later Burke, too, felt his end approach- 
ing. His whole body was racked with pain, and so 


ced | weak had he become that his last day’s journey was 


barely two miles. Just as the sun was setting King 
shot a carrion crow, which they ate raw. It was 
Burke’s last meal. At five o’clock next morning ho 
awoke King, and told him quite calmly that he felt 
sure he was not destined to live many more hours. 
“Do not waste what little strength remains to you 
by attempting to bury me, but lay me out decently 
with my face to the sun, and put my pistol in my 
right hand”; such were the last orders. 

At eight o'clock he died, and poor King found 
himself left absolutely alone in the midst of one of 
the most frightful wildernesses on earth—the Dead 
Heart of Australia, as it has since not inaptly been 
christened. 

Meanwhile, Wright and Brahe had succeeded in 
communicating with Melbourne, and the excitement 
there, and, indeed, throughout the colony, when it 
became known that Burke and Wills, with their two 
companions, had disappeared, was inteyse. At onco 
search expeditions were organised, starting northward 
in all directions, and even southward from the Gulf 
of Carpentaria. 

The ultimate objective of them all was naturally 
the Cooper’s Creek camp. This was reached first by 
a Mr. Alfred W. Howitt, who opened the provision 
depét, to find, of course, that the missing explorers 
had visited it. The discovery stimula them to 
renewed, exertions, and a little later King was found 
living amongst the blacks a few miles distant. 

He nted a pitiable spectacle, being quite 
destitute of even the slightest vestige of clothing, 
and so weak that he could scarcely stand. Two 
months had elapsed since the deaths of his two com- 
panions, and during all that time he had consorted 
with aborigines, eating the same scanty and 
loathsome food upon which they existed, and con- 
forming to their habits and mode of life generally. ' 

His constitution must have been unusually robust, 
for he soon recovered, and lived for many years to 
enjoy a pension gran him by the Government. 

bodies of Burke and Wills were recovered, and 
brought to Melbourne, where they were accorded a 
public funeral, and where subsequently a splendid 
monument was erected in memory of the men who 
first crossed Australia. 
(Next week: ‘‘ The First Penetration of Antarctica.’’) 
et fe 

“Papa, didn’t you whip me once for biting baby?” 

“Yes, my child: ; you hurt him very much.” 

“Then, papa, you ought to whip that gentleman 
who is in the parlour, for I saw him bite sister 
right on the lips; and I know it hurt her, for I 
saw her put her arms round his neck and try to 
choke him.” 


—~to— 

AFTER paying attention to a lady’s pet lap-dog a 
gentleman asked its name. 

“I call the dear creature 
answered. 

“Surely a strange name for your delightful pet, 
madam.” . 

“Do you think so, really? I 


‘Perchance,’” she 


named it after 


Byron's dog. Don’t you remember where he says, 
‘Perchance my dog will howl’?” 


—There w2e a young man of Kildare, Whose face was all csvered with hair—— 
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Author of ‘ Shadows 


By SIDNEY WARWICK, 
of London,” ‘The Knave of Diamonds," 


A perusal of the first 


three chapters will convince you that this story is considerably above the average, 
OUR NEW SERIAL STORY. 


Dw” Few writers are fortunate enough to concelve such a powerful situation as that 
described in this, the first instalment of our new story, 
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BEGINS TO-DAY. 


“In Name Only,” etc, ete 


CHAPTER ONE. 
If the Sea Could Te'l, 


irl’s proud, sensitive face was flushed, and there 
sh in the dark grey eyes that met Dennis Garth’s. 
you seem to want me to say it—perhaps our 
engagement has been a mistake from the first,” she said. 
Olive Kernham was very angry. 
They were lovers, these two, and, as even lovers will, 
had quarrelled. There was a frown on Dennis Garth's 
usually good-humoured, rather boyish face, its lines hard 
and -— he stood slashing impatiently with his stick at 
an unoffending clump of gorse; and facing him was this 
pretty girl of twenty, with eyes flaming and mutinous 
mouth, whose last words showed how serious this lovers’ 
quarrel thréatened to become, 

Such a foolish quarrel, too, that had all grown out of a 

trivial misunderstanding, which two reasonable bein 
would have cleared away in half-a-dozen words. Only 
lovers are not always reasonable beings. Dennis had been 
quick-tempered jealous, and Olive had resented his 
ealous outburst, conscious that he had no just cause for 
it. Then each of them had been foolishly proug and on 
the defensive, and one hasty word leading to 
another had heaped fuel on the flame. 

For a moment a silence followed Olive’s 
words, broken only by a faint, far-off sound of 
waves from beyond the wide stretch 
of w that ecreened the broken sea- 
ward edge of the land from the gorse- 
covered expanse of moor where the man and 
the girl stood. ; 

“You are candid, at any rate!” he cried 

. “T sup I needn’t be surprised, 

our ess to believe the lies this 
Ukr was: fasttag. too yaqeed sa 

ive was P and angry 

to tell Dennis that, so far from 1 to 

in Mr. Ernest 


that amiable up with a sharpness that 
had considerably disconcerted him. 
“You know this man has made mischief 


that’s the worst that can besaid of me. Only 
this Roden, with his hints and half-truths, 


rather than ie one son!” he cried bitterly. 
“But I didn’t think you would believe him, 
Seon Yet I find you laughing and talking to 

“You made a — foolish exhibition * 

ourself coming ®@ passion mere 
asi I was pecking to him,” the girl sald 
to be lous of 
wg La Fy I di I io 
ig he ou. I repeat 

oaked what ground 

ying it——” 


t, 
5 mcou' im! I was tempted to 
ES him there and then the soundest thrashing he’s ever 
, as I told him; and I should have done if you hadn't 
re ” 


2 the: 
“Isn't it rather paltry, this jealousy?” Olive said 
contemptuously, with ag yl pins Se in her face, 
cutting short his angry outburst, 

Here on these pl ls the day was slow in dying. The 
waning light of the autumn evening fell on the girl, out- 
lining the slender grace of her figure; the last glow of the 
eunset, that had touched the dusky glory of her hair to 
flame, was Sage | out behind the dim line of hills to the 
west. If the ing light found a wistful look in the 
beautiful face that should have made its softening appeal, 


is was too to discern it, 
at, ine steadily, biting her lip. She felt 


Olive looked 

80 ly that he was in the wrong that her pride was in 
arms; 8 not make the first overtures to end thi 
lcolish misunderstanding. He had no right to be jealous— 
least of all of Ernest len, whom she instinctively mis- 


ates No right indeed had he to be jealous of any 


is my rival. And e 


his | doesn’t mind that, w 


“In other words,” Dennis cried hotly, “you regret our 
engagement. You have just told me so—and you wish to 
be free again!” 

“Then perhaps I had better give you back your ring?” 
she said, as if indifferently. 

Perhaps the droop of the girl's mouth was a little 
tremulous; but he did not see it. 

Olive began to twist the ring off her finger slowly. Sho 
did not wear it always, because for the present their 
engagement had been secret. His father, Stephen Garth, 
the wealthy, self-made man, owner of the big iron foundries 
at Thornsett, a few miles distant, and her father, Major 
Kernham, did not hit it off ig Rape together, and were 
both likely to put obstacles in the way. 

The ring seemed a long time coming off the white, 
slender finger. 

If he not been so angry, Dennis might have guessed 
that she was waiting for one word from him to melt her 
pride and sense of injury; that it needed but the tiniest 
admission that he was in the wrong. 

But his mood was too bitter. And so these two foolish 

le, who really cared for each other, let the breach 
widen irrevocably. 


ae ane —_—— 
“Marry him, gisl—or he will hang.” 
“Tf am sure it will be a relief to you to be rid of it—to 
free,” he said. : 
She lifted her face quickly. The wistful look was gone; 
her Ug were passionately ablaze. 
“Yes, you are right!” ‘ . ; 

She snatched off the ring and held it out to him with a 
swift gesture. . 

There was a moment’s pause; then he took the little 
circle.of twisted gold and pearls, and flung it far away 
from him across the twilit moor. The vehement, passionate 
action came upon her like a shock; it seemed to emphasise 
the breach as nothing else could have done. 

“So much for an engagement that you've thought ‘a 
mistake from the first’!” he said, with a short, bitter 
laugh. “This man Roden’s won hands down; he has 
alienated my father. and me, and now you and me. He 
hasn’t played the game fairly—but perhaps a woman 

Rea it’s on her account! Well, he can 
have the field to himself. I’ve had enough of this part 
of the world—and I'll take jolly good care I don’t come 
back in a hurry!” Dennis flung out passionately. 

He turned and strode away. 


—He said: “See what you save, When you don’t have to shave”"— 


If you can think of a line to finish this verse, it may bring you money, 


| The girl looked after the tall, receding figure with a 
new startled expression in her eyes. If he went like this, 
it meant the end of everything between them. 
“Dennis!” she cried in a low, strangled voice, with an 
i sture, 


involun appealin 

Did ious ? Hedid not heed or turn. He walked on 
across the dying bracken of the moor, whose grey distances 
were beginning to dim with the slowly-rising mist, taking 
a path that led ultimately to thecurving coastline. 

Olive Kernham s lcoking after him, her pride 
struggling with a wild impulse to call him back; but her 
pride conquered. 

Then a distant break in the woods swallowed the tall 
figure up. The gi still stood motionless, a lonely figure 
in the dying light of the sad autumn skies. What was 
she waiting for 

Then at last, with a little shiver, she turned and walked 
—lagging, as though even yet she thought he might come 
back—along the path towards her father’s house. So this 
was the end of everything between them ! 

“Perhaps he was glad of the excuse,” Olive whispered 
to herself. 

| ‘The path led her towards the thick belt of woodland 
. that was part of Sir Lionel Trent’s estate. 
Beyond it, wild, rugged, titanic, rose the 
sharp and broken line of cliffs, and beyond 
the rough North Sea. 

Her father and Sir Lionel Trent were old, 
close friends ; Major Kernham’s cottage—for 
the shabby old place where he and his 
daughter lived was little more—stood within 
a stone’s throw of the fine old house, dating 
back for a couple of centuries, where the 
Trents lived—Sir Lionel, his wife, and their 


son. 

Olive was dimly aware of her father’s hope 
that she and Ailwyn Trent would some day 
make a match of it, but her own inclinations 
had never responded. She had known 
Ailwyn Trent since her childhood, and 
between those who have been Jike brother 
and sister age children it is seldom that a 
deeper feeling comes with later years. 

Olive walked slowly along the path, strewn 
with pine needles, which led thro’ the 
wood to the wind-swept path along the cliff 
summit that descended sheer to the sea. Her 
step had lost its wonted elasticity ; a dull 
weariness and pain clouded the beautiful 
grey eyes. 

Summer was over. The brown leaves of 
autumn were falling from the sighing 
branches, and lay in brown drifts where her 
feet passed. The summer was over and dead 
—like her own love story. Only yesterday 
pe’ had walked in this wood together, she 
and Dennis, and there had been no shadow on 
their joy. How long ago yesterday seemed ! 
And there would be no more yesterdays. 

A tarn in the path brought Olive opr 
to an opening in the wood, and the if 
heights and the dark line of moan sea 
beyond lay before bar. As she eme: from 
the gloom of the trees inte the twilight still 
lingering on theese uplands a suddc~ gleam 
flashed up and f: and again leapt u 
brightly, and the long quivering shaft o 
light went pointing out to sea from the 
detent lighthouse. 


Olive’s footsteps suddenly sto dead. 
ig! Aged in her throat, unvoiced, strangled 
by the horror of the relevation that ed 
up to meet her eyes. 

Outlined against that pointing finger of 
light she saw the swaying of two 
men, who had closed in a fierce le 


; almost on the crumbling verge where 
cliff had split asunder, leaving a chasm as smooth and 
c as though scoo out by a knife, that ran down 
sheer to the sea—fighting blindly, as though in the 
passionate fury that gyre them regardless of the 
—_e clutching at both on that brink of death. 

© one whose face, distorted by desperate fear, was 
turned towards her in that grim, silent conflict was the 
man who had been the cause of her quarrel with her 
lover; the other—his face was hidden, but Olive’s startled 
lips formed the name of Ernest Roden's antagonist with 
an added thrill of horror. 

Even before the girl could shake off the numbing 
pereiyaia that riveted her to where she stood the struggle 


ad become tragedy. 

The two swaying figures seemed to fall apart in a 
moment; one clenched his hands wildly in the air and 
vanished from the girl’s sight with a scream that was the 
last sound he would ever utter on earth, and the survivor 
stumbled and fell close to the treacherous edge—but as 
he fell forward on hands and knees he clutched esperately 
at the tufts of wire grass, and they held. 

He dragged himself away from the brink; then pulled 


(See page 809), 
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Don’t go!” Olive cried ' pitifully. ° 


she cried,., reali cuddenly that her words 

vitally aa of the man who ‘was, the one player 
now left on the stage of that wild, drama of 
a few minutes ago. 


. questioning. , 
Margaret Roden ran breathlessly on, half frenzied by 
her fears. She had walked from the village across the 
j thinking her brother might be returning home, 
when that.agonised cry had broken on her ears 


cry. 
twigs; 


down, his face t a , 
Margaret paused for a second to peer after him, but 
‘almost at once he was hidden the r shadows 


deepe " 
h Mg ae ty ge yaa 
eights, w j } seen come. 
‘a the i e "Eoaly and Moecttods kere was no 
: seothing of wild white waters breaking far 
the hargh ‘of seagulls wheeling in 
‘eireles aborc tne sta’ 26 th disturbed from their 
entizy in the face of the cliff—there was nothing 
re.) 5 m of ee 
But as abe stood panting and breathless she saw a figure 
= tewartis her down'the path that rah along the 


oF It was a coastguard. 

“Did you bee it, too, miss?” he cried excitedly as he 
drew near. : 

: Her heart was like ice. ‘ 

“See what?” she cried feverishly. “I heard a terrible 
‘ery—a bed as if——” Her lips could not frame the words. 
. “Murder’s the matter, i'm afeard, miss,”-he cried. “I 
caw ‘it ‘through =" glass. Two men oar | like wild 
things near the edge just here; one attacked the other 
eudden-like, and ‘threw ‘him over——"' ** = : 

’ ao were the men?”- She“could hardly articulaté the 
words, <> 0 7) CR htt ar eke Mae ae 

He shook his head.» ""*  o , 

“T was-too fat off to say.’ Only on® of them’s down 
there! Look, look!” — - j 3 
++He pointed down to the cluster of shoal rocks at the 
dyane ‘of ‘the cliffa, ‘half coveréd With each sweep of ‘the 
tide, witha sudden dramatic gesture. There was horror 
in his volte. ee . 

The light was dim down there. ‘only neithet could doubt 
what that object was at which he pointed—that thing 
with which the waves were sporting.” - a: 

The coastguard ran a little way along the cliffs, and 
Margaret Roden perceived’ that hc was making for ‘a 
narrow zigzag path that led precipitously down to the 
rocky’ shére. She followed. js . 3 
.. “Stay where you are, miss; this’ is no road for any 
woman!” he cried hoarsely, as ‘he dooked un and read her 

a . “And no sight for a ‘woman, either!” =" = 

But if she heard she did not heed. consumed by the 
terrible ‘suspicion that possessed her. Half-climbing, +half- 
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1 sweet, gentle-waman .who had been almost .tike 

| mother to” Olive: when 

years ago. . 
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“As she neared the opening of the wood, @ sound reached : 
hand—the 


utterly selfish and as he might have been, 
the deed man-had been ail the world ! ne 
_Lying there in a pool in a nest of rocks, over which the 


have. 
it became known : cause i 
man’s death, the news would almost certainly kill Ailwyn's 
. Lady Trent was lyin 


ry 
the girl was.left motherless ten 


‘in through the gate.of their garden. | 
she did not go indoors. She sat down in the little rustic 
summer-house, trying to collect her confused thoughts, to 


aad the been discovered yet? Had Margaret 
? Ha re 
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: other witnesses? 
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“You must believe that, 


“Don’t speak of it,” she 
it was an accident—but ; 
we've got 

“Tf only we could!” he muttered.. 

“We must, if it’s ible—not only for your sake, but 
for y ur mother’s. 1t would kill your mother—for a-jury 
might not call it an accident; one never knows,” sho said 
feverishly. “If no one else but I saw it, we may be able 
to hide the truth. Bat you mustn’t be seen like this. 
Your very appearance looks suspicious.” 

His clothes were soiled ‘and torn; the branches of the 
trees had scratched his face and hands in his reckless 
flight through the wood from-the scene of his crime. 
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She wanted to put the 
if she could. Why did he persist 
] impulee to scream. 

- live, t man 
ike that about a dead 
7 . He -_ look it, I 
know ; pose of easy- — was 3 
mask; the real beneath vas utterly unscrupulous—a 
i “For months he has been black- 

me. He had found out a secret of mine—an act 


he came with fresh extortions, and my passion the 
better of me. We—we aI threw him off, and 
—you know the rest.” : 
was @ moment's silence. The room was very still. 
Was it Olive's , or could she really, hear the faint 
distant of sea? ; 
ie "t, have lived after falling?” ghe said 
lenly, voicelessly..“ Because, if there was a chance 
of that, we ought——” 


“No; impossible,” be said, almost inavdibly, at. last. 
“The cliffs are pot Sask therm, anand His voice 
trailed away into silence. ; 

Presently she spoke again : 


TET oe the aaly women no one shall ever know. I 


will keep it a secret.” 
my 
horrible business, but I never meant to kill him. Only, if 


’s an, 
one ing & Seer. M got Boden raged on to the clit 
-“ And she saw you!” cried Olive breathlessly. 


“I don’t think she saw me. I was making my way 
through a es the wood, whilst she was on the 
path. I don’t she saw me, but that’s the only 
danger. What's that!” 
ai last words broke from him and ehrill. He 
ae @ guilty hageeag t ee reached 

of @ hurrying footstep on gravel path -coming 
towards the house; his nerves were on the rack. He was 
shaking all over pitiably. ie 

“Can they have found out, and——" 2 

{Control yourself!” Olive whispered ~ insistent). 
“ You’ y yourself, un you:. keep self better 

” She crossed over uickly rei agaa A and 
. “It's only your father.” . 
father,” he echoed in a tone of relief. “Fora 
hat——" 


t : 

His shudder completed the broken sentence. 
- ‘Lhey heard the baronet enter; he crossed the hall, an 
they him open the drawing-room door. His voie 
mearhed them, as he asked a servant if his son were at 

me. ‘ es 

“Calm yourself, and tell your father you are here; act 
as though nothing had ha »” Olive prompted. 

But his face.was ghastly, arid his voice very. different 
from his usual tones, as Ailwyn eaid : : 

* “T am here, dad—talking to Olive. Do you want me:” 

Sir Lionel enteted: the room... - - ; : : 

-*T have some terrible news,” he said, as-he shook han.ls 
with Olive; the thin, aristocratic face, with its grey 
soldierly moustache, was very grave—“ news which I fear 
will-shock-you very much.” -- — - 

Olive felé her face whiten. Then the tragedy had been 
discovered. soe 
“News?” she faltered. 
--“About Ernest Roden—he is dead. He was found killed 
at the foot of the cliffs a short time ago. It’s a terrible 
affair; they've just taken the body home. And his 

sister——” ‘ 

Olive’s lips: moved, but she could not speak, She wis 
glad Sir Lionel was not looking at his eon. . 

“It was his sister and a coastguard who found the 
poor fellow. What a tragic shock Te her!” he said in a 
voice of deep pity. “She was carried home unconscious. 
I left the doctor there. I-have asked him to call on his 
return to tell me how the poor creature is. Such a blow 
is enough to kill her.” 

Again Olive tried to speak, but no words ‘came. SI'* 
swayed; her strength would have failed her hdd she nt 
sat down. Sir Lionel attributed her agitation to the pews 
he had brought. . - 

“Tf only that were the: worst!” he added. . 

“The worst! What do you mean?” The startled, cry 
broke feverishly from Ailwyn, His'lips were bloodless., 

“Tt was not a case of accident; it was murder.” , 

“Murder? No—that’s impossible! Who has set such a 
wild tale afoot? “It must have been an arcident—it must, 
I tell you! It couldn’t have been anything else'” 


is number would he greatly appreciated. 
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Ailwyn’a mammer was 80 strange and excited that sir | 
Zionel looked at him in puzzled surprise. 

“ Ail L have ie f heard of the 
waeie he cried. wish I could think otherwise, 
but I fear there can be little doubt it was murder. It is 
not a mere theory. ‘Though he could not identify either of 
the two men, a coastguard witnessed a struggle throu h 
his glass; one man attacked the other, flung over t 


are a hoarse cry that rose in his throat. 

3 he could not control his features in 
over him. 

saw!” he whispered. 

“And not t only,” added the baronet. “It seems 
that Miss Roden saw her brother’s murderer flying from 
the ecene of the e—”" : 

In spite of her effort to betray no sign of her emotion 
Olive gave @ quick, nervous 5 and involuntarily looked 


Ailwyn. 
_ What was left of Ailwyn Trent's self-control sarpes. 

“Then she saw me!” He could not keep the hoarse 
ery back. “Margaret Roden saw me, after all!” 

Olive caught her breath as ehe heard the words. . 

“Saw !. What do you mean? She saw you?” cried 
Sir Lionel, staring at his son, with his face struck suddenly 
white, with a great dawning horror of comprehension in 
his eyes. He seized Ailwyn's wrist. “She saw you, do 
you say? My God! am I dreaming? Ailwyn, it was 
you—you!” 


CHAPTER THREE, 
The One Way to Save Him, 


“Tp it comes out that you caused this man’s death, it 
will kill your mother!” came from Sir Lionel’s white 
lips at last, breaking the terrible strained silence that had 
followed Ailwyn’s confession. : 

To Ailwyn, somehow it had been a relief for the story 
to be told, to know that he would not have to keep up the 
mask to his father. . ; 

The effect of the news on Sir Lionel Trent frightened 
Olive. In a moment he appeared to have many 
years. He seemed dazed, stunned under the blow. What 
would the tragic discovery mean to his wife, the woman 
to whom he wae s0 jonately devoted ? 


Then, as a tt strack him, he cried : . 
“ Perha Margaret Roden can prove nothing—she did not 
come on scene till the—the was done,” clutching 


with desperate eagerness at the frail straw of hope. “The 
coastguard was too far away to recognise who the men 
were.” 


“But you said that she saw me,” cried Ailwyn. “It 
ised me that you were so calm when I heard you 
say that——” 

“No; she did not mention your name; she lost con- 
sciousness before ahe finished speaking. She cried out to 
the coi ‘The murderer be punished! I 
saw—' But she fainted away before she could utter the 
name.” 7 

“But she will have recovered by now; no doubt she has 
already stated that she saw.me ing away,” said Ailwyn. 
His tones were dull and hopeless. “It was so dark in 
the wood I had hoped she failed to recognise 

“ At least, ghe can [agi nothing,” broke in Sir Lionel 
eagerly. “Whatever may sus ibrones seeing’ your 
fight, she was not a witness of what actually took place.” 

“ But—but she will know: that I was a witness!” cried 


The flicker of 
“What is to be 


Ailwyn’s crime, would be his mother’s death-blow. “I 
sta to Pigs Sir Lionel, that nothing shall make me 
“But how can you help yourself?” he said sadly. “In 


force the truth out of you 


inevitably. 

' The agony in his face went to her heart. 

,_ To contemplate Ailwyn’s arrest and trial for murder was 
in itself le enough to this stricken man, who was so 
proud of his son, was so jealous of the honour of his 
ame; but it was the thought of his wife that brought the 
deepest * She :would never survive the blow if 
Ailwyn were found guilty. : 

For a tense space 
eyes roved restless] 
but at his father. n 
the sound of footsteps h 
ms i 


ee they will 


the room felt that in some way the visitor was connecte 
gl tragedy. Ailwyn grasped the back of a chair as 


A minute later the doctor was shown into the room 

He came in, and made.a little fussy bow towards 
and Ailwyn. Evidently from hie manner he 
Mo tel ate EE sEc'ttet how Mis Rod 

‘ ¢ to_let you know how Miss mn was 
Progressing, Sir Lionel,” he said. “I have just left 


“And has she spoken?” 
words came with an effort from Sir Lionel’s dry 


‘Olive 
had no sus- 


delirious; and the secret that she alone 
it ee fevered beteret poor, nalipey lady! I fear that 


be days—probably a week at fore she can 
tell = the name of the villain whom dere her brother.” 
enek a cried Sir Lionel, trying to control his 
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“T greatly fear so, Sir Lionel. Could anything be more 
eae This Lap pig one alone saw len —— 
is escape, an r lips are temporarily seale 
and before she can speak this oouniinel may have got clear 
away!” said the doctor. 
ny only stayed a few minutes. The door closed behind 


again. 
“A week's respite!” broke out Sir Lionel excited] 
almost before the littie doctor was out of the house. He 
turned to the girl. “Olive,” he cried desperately, “you 
hear, there’s a week's respite before Margaret can 
accuse Ailwyn! There's a week in which you can save him, 

ju? What do you mean, Sir Lionel!” 


can eave us all—you, if you will!” 

“I—I can save 
Olive cried startled. She saw that his manner was 
strangely excited. 

“Yes, you—it lies in your hands, in your hands alone, 
of gps Sesion ae mother!” he cried. “It’s a mad, 
wild ac perhaps, but I know you love Ailwyn’s 
mother, Olive. 

He had taken her two hands; he looked earnestly, 
eagerly, into her face. 

Yes,” she said tremulously; “I have cause to love her. 
I could never forget her kindness and goodness to me 
yea my own mother died. As long as I live I shall never 
lorget that.” 

“And you would do anything in your power to help her, 
to s ye pain, Log an her life? Oh, "dhewt 
words of mine may seem selfish; only to me nothing else 
matters if only I can avert this blow from her!” he 
cried feverishly. 

“Of course, I would do anything I Mgr ffl 
cried Olive eagerly. “I know what you are thinking of— 
that when I am summoned as a witness, my resolution may 
fail, that I may be frightened into telling what I saw. 
I swear to you I won't speak!” 

“My child, if you are called on to give evidence—as 
inevitably you will be unless you can bring yourself to 
consent to the sacrifice I am going to ask of you—you will 
be powerless to help yourself. You don't ise how 
they'll force the admission from you in spite of yourself— 
you, the one witness to prove the case for the prosecution.” 

“ Then how can I help you?” Her questioning eyes were 
bent on the thin, aristocratic face. : 

“There is one way—one way only whereby you can 
refuse to appear in the witness-box and give evidence,” 
Sir Lionel said slowly, rai | her face. For he had 
the legal, logical mind, trained by the experience of the 
long years mes which he had sat on the bench of county 
ran, ge “If my son were arrested and put on his 

ial, — no —— would 7 Pal sc a 

used almost tibly—“ compel his wife give 
Fridence apsions him! : 

“His wife!” echoed the girl, with a startled dawning 


oor wife! may icelessly, with « sharp 
“Wife!” repeate ilwyn voicelessly, as 
intake of his breath, his face struck even whiter at 
this hint of his father’s plan. ne 

“Yes, his wife, Olive! You see what I am driving at? 
It’s a wild plan, maybe, but don’t say ‘No’ till you've 
be arg the matter—think of all that hangs on it—life or 
death! Life or death, Olive!” cried Ailwyn’s father. 

Her lips moved, but she did not speak. All the colour 
had ebbed from her face. He went on hurriedly : 

“I am convinced that without your evidence the case 
would break down; the coastguard can prove nothing be- 

d that he saw one man ww another over brink ; 

the fact that Margaret Roden saw Ailwyn making his way 
from the cliffs proves nothing in itself. If you do not give 
evi , nothing can be 3 the case breaks down. 
With your evidence they might prove it—murder!” 

Still Olive was silent. Still her etartled eyes were riveted 
on the old aristocrats appealing face. How cruel that she 
should be placed in this position, with all the responsi- 


bility resting on her. She could no longer mistake his 
meaning, but it was impossible—impossible! She could 
not do this thing—it was cruel to ask her. 


“Olive, will you marry Ailwyn?” The thought of his 
wife, lying aint between life aad death now, lent a com- 
pelling passion to his words that seemed to burn them- 
selves on the girl’s brain. “You are free, I understand; 
I must have heard if there was any thought of your be- 

ing engaged to any man. You are free?” 
Sir Lionel _ still holding her ce Olive’s 
on them. was no ring on engagement finger 
now. The man who had placed a ring there had flung it 
—— y away across the moor. No sound from the 
ulous [i 


“Is it such a mad plan after all? You and Ailwyn have 
known each other all your lives; your father and I have 
sometimes spoken of marrying as a possibility; there 
ia, I know, no one Ailwyn’s mother would so much wish 
him to marry. And someday—I would not speak of this, 
only it is fair to you I should make the position clear— 
a marriage would mean for you wealth and a 


ti « z 
“Don't—don’t speak of that; that would not weigh at 
all,” cried Olive in a strangled voice. : 

“T am sure of that,” he said quickly. 
make this sacrifice, if a sacrifice 1t be? It 
Ailwyn were guilty of the intention in this terrible rane 
thing ; sional 8 it was unpremeditated, an accident. He 
would make you a good husband; you would be happy 
together—I am sure you would be happy. And we injure 
no one by our conspiracy of silence. Olive, is it aski ig 
too much? My wife's life or death hangs on your answer. 

“Let me think ! Let me think!” ehe cried wildly, press- 
ing her hands to her eyes. . . 
itera had stood startled beyond felling of this strange 
de nt, listening without a word whilst his father 
did his wooing for him. ; 

“But, father——” he began hoarsely—only to check 
himself abruptly. 

“Yes, Ailwyn!” His father looked across at him; and 
irl suddenly uncovered her eyes to scan his face—it 
was ha and rent as if by conflicting doubts. 

Still for an instant Ail did not kk. 

What if there were an le his fa did not know 
of to this etrange scheme—an obstacle bound up with that 


eyes fell 
nt 1 fi 


“Olive, will you 
is not as though 
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very secret about which Roden had tried to blackmail him, 
that had caused the crime! 

But even as Ailwyn Trent thought of that barrier, there 
flashed before his eyes a vision of a criminal court, where 
a judge sat in his scarlet robes before the great sword 
of justice. The coas 'g evidence would dispose of 
gies of accident; coastguard would swear he saw 

d man attacked, flung down to his death. No; he 
dared not speak of that obstacle. At all cost, silence! 

“I—I was going to say,” he stammered evasively, 
moistening hie dry lips, “that we have no right to ask or 
ore Olive to do this thing; only if—if she will consent 
to be my wife, I shall be more than grateful—I will do all 
I can to make her happy.” 

“Oh, I can’t decide in a moment; it means so much—it 
means the altering of my whole life. . . . I want to 
go now. . . . I want to be alone to think it all out,” 
she cried brokenly. 

“That is natural,” said Sir Lionel. “T am grateful that 
=~ will even consider it. You will let us know your 

lecision to-morrow. Only, it roe consent, you must be 
married at argaret Roden recovers 
ne Cad 


to 
“T will let you know to-morrow,” Olive whispered—her 
voice 80 low as to be barely audible, her eyes starin 
straight before her, as though they were gazing far beyon 
the confines of the room into troubled distances of doubt 


and pain. 
She walked slowly towards the door. 
e ° e i} 


Yesterday she would have said ‘“ No” at once; peiweemey 
no considerations could have made her say anything else. 
But so much had happened since yesterday, Her engagement 
ring was lying somewhere on moor where Dennis had 
flung it, to be trodden by any passing footstep; and Dennis 

d gone away, telling her he was not coming back; that it 
was an end o Astinys ss between them. 

He did not love her any more; he could not love her 
or he would not have spoken so bitterly, or gone away 
as he had done. 

And Ailwyn Trent’s mother was lying il] and weak, the 
sweet, gentle woman whose kindness to her she had always 
felt she could never repay; a woman’ whose happiness, 
whoee life, perhaps, hung on the answer to be given. 

What was she todo? : 

Olive came down early the next morning after a sleep- 
less night. She went out to meet the postman at t 
gate, still clinging to the hope that there might be a letter 

rom Dennis. The postman brought nothing for her. 

Later in the a she beara by chance from a gossip 
that Dennis Garth had quarrelled with his father and left 
home finally after an 6cene. 

At the r House they were waiting for her answer. 
What, answer was she to give? 

If only Dennis had written—but he had not written; he 
would not write again. Her love-story was ea@ded. 

- Perhaps he was glad of the excuse! And her face 
hardened at the thought. 

, She did not go to the Manor House; she sent her answer 
in a note that contained one word. . 

Eagerly Ailwyn Trent opened Olive’s note. The one 
word in it was: 

“ Yes.” 

She would be his wife! There would be no available 
evidence to fad Lave he a killed ges hee! ! 

Only, as he note between his shaking fingers, 
Ailwyn Trent knew that this marriage that was to screen 
a crime would in itself be a crime. 

For the wife Ailwyn Trent had married secretly two 
years ago was living. “ 

et 


CHAPTER FOUR. 
Shadows on a Blind. 

Ir only his wife had died ! 

That t ht was in Ailw 


fore 


, Trent's mind as the express 
bore him up to London, w he would arrange about 
the special liceztse for his m: with Olive. 

Like his father, he had seen plainly that, with Olive as 
an available witness, there was barely a chance that he 
could keep his guilt hidden; the coastguard’s story of the 
mega had seen might lead to a verdict of wilful 
murder, 


er. 
And this thought had made him a coward; he had not 
dared to say that marriage was impossible. He was 
terribly afraid. Now the marriage that would legally. be 


no ma: was to take place in four days’ time. The 
doctor said that a week must pass before Margaret 
Roden could ik. 


apes 

oo secret marriage had been the shadow on Ailwyn's 
ife, ° 

- He had been living in town at the time, sowing his wild 
oats plentifully enough, and he had infatuated 
with this girl soning = the chorus at one of the theatres, 
He had committed crowning folly of ing her, to 
find himself linked to a woman, whose rather coarse, 


handsome face was her only attraction, with whom he had 
cursed himself 


taste in common. He had 


not a —_ 1 
less than a wéek of his marri 


for @ fool 
Ailwyn 


to shave—’’ (Now turn te 
page 809.) 
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“And she drank. She was drinking herself to death, as |’ 


she had been medically warned. . 
‘The warning had no effect. She did not believe it. 
“You got the doctor to spin that fairy-tale to frighten 
me, didn't you?” she told him jeeringly. * I should die 
‘goon enough if I didn’t have a drop o’ brandy now and 
again!” . 
SEvery time Ailwyn saw his wife he realised, with 3 
serse of repulsion i 
growing deterioration in her. He had tried to 
this fatal habit, that was not only 
w 


hiding, the 
reason with her about 
wrecking all that was womanly 
andoubtedly end b mn | her. 


“Oh, shut up! I'm sick of your ing—you give me 
the horrors with ae preaching ! away, if you |’ 
like; who cares? ly you've got to up my allow- 


ance. If you try tricks that way, I'll precious soon 
have the law, so I 


11 you straight!” she had said at 
their last meeting. 


is was the wife to whom he was chained. She was 
drinking herself to death—if only she could have done so 
before his marriage with Olive! . . 

‘He liked Olive Kernham. .. He had never been exactly in 
love with her, perhaps, because in their younger da; y 
had ‘been more as brother and sister; but, if only this 
shatfow had not lain between, he could have contemplated 
with pleasure.'a married life spent with her. Any man 

ight be proud of such a wife at the head of his table. 
Bet what, if the-.trath ‘about this woman whese claims 
Qhiwe would unwittingly ay ae ever come out? 

A gilure frowned away.the thought. 

t was unlikely. He had kept his real surname from 
this woman—this “ Mrs. Ailwyn.” as she was known. The 
chance of the truth coming oat seemed remote. And, in 
any case, he must take t risk. For if he did not a 
greater risk menaced him. . 

The dead man, Ernest Roden, had found out his s:cret b 
the merest accident. It had been six months ago. His wife 
had ins'sted that Ailwyn should take her to a music-hall, 
and there they had run acrces : . . 

“Hello, Ailwyn!” he had cried, fortunately usin his 
acquaintance’s Christian name, ander which young Trent 
had married. . 

“Oh, you're one of my ‘usba 
I euppose?” cried his’ wife. 

rr ” ‘ . 


George. 

There had been no help for it. : 

“Roden, this is my wife, Mrs. George Ailwyn,” he had 
said, with a meaning emphasis on the last words. 

The introduction had been rather an expensive one. He 
had been compelled to pay unscrupulous Mr. Roden 
blackmail ever since. 

It was not from any motive of sentiment that he was 
going to-day to cee his wife for the last time. . 

She had @ photograph of him. He must get pessession 
of that—destroy it and any link that connected “ Mrs. 
George Ailwyn's” husband with Ailwyn Trent. Until 
that was done he would not feel secure. Then, though 
he would still send her money, he would never go near 
the place again. 

She lived in a dingy, 
cheap flats in Battersea. 

A disreputable cld charwoman with a sharp nose and 
ferrety eyes opened the door for him—a woman he 
cordially disliked. He knew that she and his wife ‘would 
sit drinking together by the hour; he suspected that she 
‘was a relation—an aunt aneng, . 

“Your good lidy’s gorne out, Mr. Ailwyn,” she said, as 
Trent waned past her into the narrow, stuffy hall. “ Such 
a lovely day an’ all—I told ‘er as it would do ‘er good; 
she ain't been in her usual sperrits lately, pore dear. 
What with a ’usband as only comes to see his lawful wife 
once in six weeks, and ‘as nothink but reproaches for "er 
when ’e does come——” he said, with a spiteful sniff. 

Ailwyn closed the door of the sitting-room, cutting 
short the woman's words. The smell of the brandy- 
tainted room sickened him. He wondered, as he always 
wondered here, how he could have been such an incredible 
fool. But after to-day there would be an-end of it. 
He looked carefully round the room; the photograph 
he had come to destroy was missing from its usual place. 
He hunted in every place, likely and unlikely; he could 
not find it. 

In the bedroom he turned out all the drawers, breaking 
@ lock where he found a drawer fastened, in his growing 
impatience. One or two letters of his that he came acros3 
he tore up into tiny fragments and threw into the grate. 

But no sign of the photograph. - 

He turned suddenly. The door had been softly opened 
a little way; the red, epiteful face of the charwdman was 


’s swell gentlemen friends, 
“You must” introduce me, 


dreary road of tall buildings of 


watching all his movements. 
“Well, I'm eure!” she cried impudently. “Nice goings 
- for a ‘usband to go sneakin’ and pryin’ into his good 
y*s- ” 


“Hold your tongue! I want none of your imper- 
tinence!” he said. “I’m not going to wait now.” It 
seemed useless to search any longer, and the place sickened 
him. He wanted to be out in the open air again. “Tell 
Mrs. Ailwyn I'll come back later.” 

‘When he thought of his approaching marriage with 
Olive, he dared not leave that photograph of himself in 
the ssion of this woman, who was his wife. 

He strode past the muttering woman and walked down 
into the atreet, a quiet road, where there was little traffic 
and children played weird games on the pavement. 


But it was far from being a quiet road at nine o'clock 
that night. 

The road was almost blocked by an excited crowd ; there 
was tho sound of people running. Frowsy women hung 
out of the opposite windows, talking shrilly to each other, 
recalling with morbid relish details about the dead woman, 
them. One white-faced boy pointed up 
in the building, at whose entrance 


to a window high 
ba aad two policemen keeping the swaying 


below were stat 
mob back. f 
“That's the room!” he cried, 


A postcard sent to the Editor of “PW. 


And a little. gasping murmur broke from. the crowd, am 
‘a hundred pairs of eager eyes were u turned. — 
> There were lights. moving within the room behind the 
“window, throwing distorted silhouettes on the blind— 
.blurred, wavering shadows of an inspector's cap, of ® 
‘policeman’s helmet, of an old woman with a “nose, 
who was hysterically telling, with a wealth of gesture 
‘outlimed fantastically on’the blind, how “the pore dear’s 
“asband came back this afternoon; very atrange, and. wild 
’e was, quite frighténin’ me; as she was out, he wouldn't 
wait, but éaid he'd come back later—the villain! Who 
‘else but him, I say, done it? When I comes in ‘arf an hour 
.ago, as-is my custom——” 

What was this husband like? Describe him.” 

And as the inspector of police took out his notebook the 
grotesque shadow on the blind made his pencil seem almost 
as oe a a two-foot cane to the breathless, watchi 
crowd below, that was discussing with a horrible morbi 
eagerness the details of the crime. : 

- —_ known facts were ai 
ts. Ailwyn, occupying one of 
dead—murdered ; ane it was known 
about whom there seemed to be some mystery, for he only 


flats, had been found 


z 


wai’ 


that her husband, | 


came to see his wife at rare intervals and for a short time, 


had been seen earlier at her rooms. 
Alvendy the crowd had made up its mind that Mr. 
e Ailwyn was the guilty man, and had prudently 
bolted to save his neck. 
Inside the room high up in, the building, where the 
aoe Sony wees the inspector had picked up something 
Something that struck him might be a clue in the matter 
of this missing mysterious husband. 


(Another long instalment next week.) 
—- {ie 
THERE’S A REASON. 

Youre Wire: “This talk about men being so im- 
patient when a woman is getting ready to go any- 
.where is all nonsense.” 

Friend : “Doesn’t your husband complain at all?” 

Young Wife: ‘No, indeed. Why, the night before 
last .I couldn’t find my gloves, and, had = tae hunt 
for half-a-dozen. other. things, and yet when I was 
‘finally dressed and went..downstairs to my husband, 
there he was by the fire reading and simoking es 
calmly ag if I wasn’t late at all.” 

Friend: ‘Never! Where were you going?” 

Young Wife: “Shopping.” 

——<s § = ———— 

Younc Wire: “He told me that if I married him 
every wish would be ores 

Her Mother: “Well, is “it not so?” ; ; 

Young Wife: “No; I wish I hadn't married him.” 


GOT OFF LIGHTLY. 
Ir is sad to relate, but Willie had quarrelled with 
his sister. 
The fact was that little Willie strongly resented 
his sister getting so much Bigger ane older than he— 
there was quite three years difference in their age. 


Now, Dora, at the mature age of thirteen, had com- | 


mitted the enormity of making her first Yorkshire- 
pudding, a feat which Willie ccu'd not hope to 
surpass, 

“Ah,” said a visitor teasingly to the little girl, 
“I thought your father.didn’t look well!” 

“Oh,” burst out little Willie, snapping at such a 
golden gg tl “JT don’t think father need com- 
Le iB only ate the tin! You should just see 

er ! 
————— 


“You’Rw extravagant,” said uncle. “These cigars 
are a lot better than the ones I smoked at your age.” 

“Yes,” muttered his neat in an ill-con 
aside, “they're a lot better than those you smoke now.” 
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THROUGH GROANS TO GREATNESS. 

Tue building was one of singular magnificence— 
large, handsome, and we'l: proportioned. The archi- 
tect had evidently lavished all his skill and art upon 
the exterior, with a view perhaps to attract people 
inside who might otherwiso have by on the 
oth aid Jeman to his friend 

” gaid a gent to his friend, as th 
walked by, “what a superb structure !” ad 

“Yes, it is indeed,” returned the other; “but I 
cannot bear to look at it.” 

“Why not?” asked his friend. 

“Because,” replied the other, with warmth, “it 
reminds me that the owner built it out of the blood— 
yes, the blood, the aches, the fiom of his fellow- 
men, the grief of crying chi , the wails and 


moans of poor, defen women, the howls and 
lamentations——” 
“Gracious!” exclaimed his friend. “What's the 


owner? A moneylender—an oppressor of the poor?” 
“No, no,” burst out his friend ; “worse—worse than 
that! He—he is a dentist!” 


There was a young man of Kildare, 
Whose face was all covered with hair, 
He-said, ‘See what you save, 

If you don’t have to shave, 


(Think of a line to finish. and 
qin a prise. See oppcsite page 


. 


‘your wife._ 


‘Werx inure 
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Towanps the end of .an examinsiion in music at 


a school to the north of the Tweed the inspector, 
wishing to ‘eave a gocd: impression behind him, 


offered: a prize. of si ce to the boy who gave the 


question: “Which is 


Among the many eager faces the inspector particu- 
larly noticed one boy waviig his hand and muttering, 
“Please, sir! please, sir!” as he excitedly endeavoured 
to attract his attention first. # Bho 

“Well, Sandy, what is it?”’he asked... 

“Please, sir, a toffy whistle,” was the reply. - 

The inspector, much amused, awarded Sandy the 
prize. AK ar 

——@oGo—— 

Finst Lazurenant: “How do you like the horse you 
bought from me last week?” 

Second Lieutenant: “Very 
his head a little higher, Sang! ” 

First Lieutenant: “Oh, that will come all right 
when he is paid for.” 


much. He might hol 


a Se 


“Your climate can’t possibly be as damp as ours.” 

“Think' not?” 

“No; why, our climate is'so damp we never raise 
anything but umbrellas.” 

‘But ours is so-damp we never think of raising 
umbrellas. They’re always -up.” 


—_——~st-—-——_—_— 


TREATING CUPID WITH TACT. 


Sue: “No, it can never be, Mr. Potter. I like 
de as’ a friend—I respect you—I—I admire you, 
ut that is not love, you know, and I cannot be 
But try to bear up under it, for I am 
sure there are others more worthy of you than I 
am - 
: “Very pleasant weather we are having.” 

“Y-e-s, vety: ‘ ee : 

“T am glad of it, too, ahd hope it will continue. 
You see, my friend Thomson’s sister is coming to 
town to-morrow for a visit, and he wants me to 


‘show: her the sights. She's a dear child, with golden 


hair and blue eyes, and the sweetest little face 
imaginable. I -never. saw such a perfect little angel 
as she was the last time I saw her.” 
“How—how long is it since—since you saw her?” 
“About ten years, I think. She was just eight 
old then.” 


“Bight and ten are—. Jack—if you dare to 


"go near that girl, I’ll—I’ll never speaki to you again.” 


——s je 


“Tey’ne in reduced circumstances, of course, but 
their family is a very old one and proud, even ii 
they have lots of debts. They date back to William 
the Conqueror.” 

“The debts you mean? I don’t doubt that.” 


ep fe 


A GENTLEMAN bought a new variety of potatoes, and 
told his gardener to be sure and plant them far 
enough apart. 

“Well, Sam, did you plant the potatoes far apart, 
as I told you?” 

Sam: “I did, sir. I planted some in your garden 
and some in mine, £0 they are four miles apart.” 
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CURIOSITY, THY NAME IS MAN. 

A wan was carrying a fishing-rod through one o! 
the streets of Nottingham the other day, when ho 
was hailed from the other side of the street with: 

“T say, are they on the feed to-day ?” 

Striding on, without deigning to answer, he hadn't 
got fifty yards further on before he was accosted 


with : 

“What luck to-day, old man?” 

Seven more ple assailed him with various in- 
quiries before he reached the end of the street, and 
on turning the corner he was buttonholed by an 
individual, who said: 

“Look ! Don’t be above taking a tip from 
one who knows. You just mix some oil of aniseed 
with your. — fetches the Trent roach like 
anything. never fish without it myself.” ; 

‘Are you addressing yourself to me?” inquired 
the man with the rod. 

“Of course, I am.” 

“Then what the dickens do you mean?” 


one you're going: fishing, aren’t you?” 
‘0.’ 
_ “Then you've been fishing.” . 

“No, I haven't.” 


“Well, you're carrying @ fishing-rod.” 
«if Lan, what then!” 


“Then you must either have been fishing or b9 
going fishing.” 
~ “Took here, if you saw me carrying a bar of 


I was going to do the family 


“No; 
what's it for?” : 
” .“Tt’s for knocking the sparrows’ neste out of the 
ivy in front of my house, young man. Now run 
away, and try to mind your own usiness |” 


’ telling him what you think of this number would be greatly appreciated. 


de 


Nettle b Adan dS Ren 


In most of the 
argo manufac- 
centres of Yorkshire and cashire the 
, quite 
as well known as the town-crier, and for long, 
long years Ger seay p” has been a recognised in- 
stitution in factory life. 7 : a 
For the express benefit of the uninitiated, it may 
ined that a “knocker-up” is a man who 
times in the morning, for the sole purpose 
of serving his day and generation by awakening 
those slumberers who cannot or will not awake them- 


I 
* Most factories commence work at 6 a.m., therefore 


furt 
“ up” is an all-important n 
k er-up perso: 


the “knocker-up,” when he can boast a con- 
nection, hag to begin his rounds as early ae 4.30 a.m., 
sometimes even earlier. Of course, everything really 


depends on the distance the operatives live from the 
factory, and, as a rule, most factory workers require at 
least an hour’s preparation for their work. Cer- 
tainly I have known cases where people have got out of 
bed, dressed themselves, had pda to eat, and 
arrived at the factory inside of fifteen minutes. How- 
ever, those who performed the deed were exception- 
cy active persons, and it was done under stress 
of exceptional circumstances. 
AT SIX O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING. 

Just # word or two as to the methods usually 
practised by a “knocker-up,” as he ambulates 
the streete in the early ings. He is invariably 
armed with a stout stick, which he ig smartly 
on the door of the house whose inmates he wishes 
to arouse from dreamland. This primitive method, 
however, has its disadvan . If the “knocker- 
up” happens to be a man of an impatient tempera- 
ment, and the sleepers are sound asleep, he generally 
hes to beat a regular tattoo on the door ‘before getting 
any to his summons. Of course, the noise 
made during the process naturally enough rouses 
the neighbours on either side, and they therefore get 
the services of the “knocker-up” gratis, free, for 
nothing. Like most north countrymen, “knockers- 
up” are, as a class, shrewd and far-sighted, and it 
was not long before an improvement was effected. 

Someone invented a long, slender stick, to which 
was attached a bunch of wire. This stick was 
made long enough to reach the bedroom windows, 
and the inmates can be aroused from slumber by the 
wires gently tapping at the window. 

Now, it happeng that factory households, like those 
on & much higher social plane, are sometimes rather 
unmethodical in their habits. Monday mornings in 
many a factory household witness some pantomimes. 
I remember one particular household, where the olive 
branches numbered a round dozen. The father was 
a mechanic, working at a factory some distance away 
from home, while all the children worked at factories 
in_the neighbourhood. 

Every Monday morning the following programme 
was faithfully gone through: knocker-u 
always made his appearance about 6 a.m., and the 
father was invariable the first to respond. His duty 
then consisted of going downstairs to light the fire 
and getting something to eat. While engaged in 
these operations, he endeavoured to awaken the rest 
of the family. Every now and then the house would 
re-echo to shouts of “Jim, it’s half-past five.” 

marble art ta bahn to get up?” “Sally look 
pe ie Alice Ann, ha mony times dost ta 

SLEEPY SONS AND DROWSY DAUGHTERS. 

One by one the olive branches would make their 
appearance, often nearly tumbling over each other 
in frantic efforts to find the necessary garments in 
which to go to their work. By this time the father 
had gone, and left them to their fate. Every few 
“Mat s the mother would be awakened by shouts of 

other, where’s my clean smock? I can’t find it 


anywhere.” “Have you seen my mill-skirt? It was 
oN night.” “There's no buttons on this shirt, 


ere’s my clean stockings?” “Mother, 
I can't find my mill cap, I shall pu # 
and so vr for quite -an-hour, eee 
mtly came a lull in the storm. The front 
age banged, as each member of the family departed 
- & desperate hurry, and the unfortunate mother 
as left in peace until breakfast-time. 
Ps many and many a factory household similar 
“4 to the foregoing are enacted every Monday 
P ag ng, with, of course, variations according to 
: natures and disposition of those concerned. 
once lived next door to a family, where there 
ne three children who went out to work in the 
actories. What a farce it was rousing those children 
every morning, to be sure. The “knocker-up” came 
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knocker-up” is snails: yeis at the rate of 3d. 
a week from each family, as he very often has 
® connection of a dozen and sometimes more, his 
hegre Apelgng represent a considerable item. Many 
a little cot has been bought out of the money earned by 
“knocking-up,” and many a comfortable competence 
has been enjoyed through the same means. As far 
as personal experience goes, I can testify that 
“ ng-up” is a capital institution, and that 
“knockers-up” deserve a pension from their country. 
“FETTLIN’ NEET.” 

“Fettlin’ Neet” is another recognised institution 
in factory circles, and it is as binding and as un- 
alterable as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
In plain English the verb “to fettle” simply means 
“to clean,” and Yorkshire and Lancashire ives 
are famous cleaners. Years and years * san 
floors, plain, ——- furniture, and scoured 
hearths were the order of the day in factory house- 
holds. Now, all floors must be covered with matti 
or carpet, the furniture is much more costly an 
bought in suites, if you please, and hearths are tiled 
or otherwise ornamented. It naturally follows that, 
with the increase of comfort or luxury (as its 
enemies delight to calb it), thera is an equal increase 
of work. So factory workers of to-day have to work 
a great deal harder at home than they did when 
ar ese was the rule of life. 

ursday and Friday evenings are the “fettlin’ 
neets” in the north of England, as everything must 
be spick and span for Saturdays and Sundays. Rugs, 
matting, and carpets must be taken up, well shaken, 
and put down again. Occasionally, too, the floors 

uire scrubbing both upstairs and down. 

Il the backyard and front pavement is swilled 
with clean water, and swilling is quite a performance 
in itself. All the windows of the house are cleaned 
every week, inside and qut. Grates are blackleaded, 
or covered with black bay | fire-irons are rubbed 
with emery paper, copper ettles and all brass orna- 
ments are ished until they shime again, and 
everything about the fireside is like a mirror. 

GOOD TRAINING FOR BUDDING HOUSE WIVES. 

Most factory workers are fond of flowers and 
plants. These are taken outside in warm weather, 
given a good soaking, and then carefully taken back 
to their usual places. The front room receives the 
finishing touches, after the hard-working mother has 
done her share, and the bedrooms must be dusted. 
These varied duties aro performed week! by the 
girla of the house, besides following their daily work 
in the factories. Of course, where there are several 
girls the duties are shared, and the mother is spared 
considerably. Where there are only boys in a family 
the work falls very hard on the poor mother. 

It will be seen from these remarks that most 
factory girls are in fair training to become 
housewives long before they are married. Even in 
these degenerate days, when everybody is ek 
to be given up to pleasure and idleness, Yorkshire 
and Lancashire factory workers are firm believers 
in the proverb that cleanliness is next to godliness, 
and they act up to the spirit of the proverb in a 
most praiseworthy manner. 

Another very important institution in factory 
households is “washing day.” Owing to the fact 
that the drying-ground in manufacturing centres, be 
it yard or street, has to be shared with neighbours, 
it stands to reason that every housewife cannot hang 
her clothes out on the same day. So it happens 
that Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, are the usual 
washing days in factory circles. 

WHEN WA3HING DAY COMES ROUND. 

When Monday morning dawns bright and fair 
folks are early astir in most factory households. 
The children are washed, dressed, given their break- 
fasts, and packed off to school, without any super- 
fluous ceremony being wasted on them. All the 
oe le and mill skirts are put into soak 
on Saturday, eo that they will not want quite so 
much rubbing on the Monday. Ringin 
rubbing s, and “peggys,” are all 
useful on washing-days. 

For the benefit of the ignorant it had better be 
explained that a “ ” is a wooden instrument 
with four legs, used to k the clothes about while 
in the water, with the intention of loosening the 
dirt and making it easier to rub out on the serabbing 
board. Factory housewives do not altogether favour 


-machines, 
‘ound very 


page you have an opportunity of earning a 
towards paying for your Whiteun holiday. 
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NEW CONTEST OF BRAINS 


UNLIMITED CASH PRIZES FOR 
" INGENIOUS READERS. .... 


First of all, what is a limerich? It is a verse built 
on liaes similar to the following : 


There was a young fellow of Burleigh, 
Whose hair was short, crisp, aad curly, 
But the side of his face 
Had got out of place, 
Aad made him look awfully surly. 

Below you will fiad the first four lines of o limerick. 
We leave you to fill in the last line to the best of your 
ability. When you have done this, fill in your name 
and address in the space provided, cut out the annouace- 
meat, attach to it a order for ee, and place 
it in am envelope addressed to the LIMERICK 
EDITOR, ‘‘Pearsoa’s Weebly,” Hearietta Street, 
Loadoa, W.C. Closing date, Tuesday, May 28. 

The whole of the amowat received will be divided 


amongst _the ton competitors whose attempts are coa- 
sidered by the adjudicator to be the best. No deduction 
whatever will be made in any shape or form. 

We guarantee to distribute a sum of not less than 
ZI0, so that the wianers will, at all events, be certain 
of securing a sovereign cach. 

The method of deciding the contest is a novel one. 
The ten wianing attempts will be selected by 

Mr. FRANK RICHARDSON, 
the famous author and authority on whiskers, than whom 
a0 better person could have been selected to adjudicate 
on a limerick like that set before readers this week. 

The published decision must be accepted as final, and 
competitors may eater oaly on this understanding. 


was a young man of Kildare, 


There 
Whose face was all covered with hair, 


He said, “See what you save, 
If you don’t have to shave, 


the up-to-date laundries, not on account of the ex- 
pense, but because of the chenticals used which, they 
complain, rot the clothes. They also say collars and 
cuffs are too stiff and glossy, and that the dirt is not 
got out of the clothes by honest rubbing. Factory 
workers believe in being good “washers” just as 
religiously as they believe in being good “fettlers.” 

I once heard of a woman who carried her love of 
washing to such a pitch, that every week the neigh- 
bours noticed what a big wash she had, although 
there was only a small family. It afterwards leaked 
out that, in order to save her reputation, when she 
found that she should not have so big a wash as 
usual, she was in the habit of hunting up linen that 
was laid by, so as to make the wash appear as big 
as usual. 

Washing-day in factory households is all very well 
when the weather is fine and dry, and the clothes 
can be hung out of doors. But when it is wet, then 
the scene changes. The children will persist in 
being as troublesome as possible, and are continually 
getting in the way. The husband comes home at 
night, and grumbles loudly at all the wet clothes 
being hung about the room, and everything seems 
to go wrong. Then is the time for the sorely-tried 
wife to appreciate the joys of matrimony. 

But the cloud passes, as clouds have a knack of 
doing, and presently the sun shines again as bright 
as ever. 

fees 


Rosrnson: “Did you hear about Travers? He 
went fishing the other day, and an hour afterwards 
his hat was seen floating down the stream just below 
where he had heen.” 

Dawkins: “Good gracious! Where was Travers?” 

Robinson: “He was trying to get it out with his 
fishing-rod.” 


little money which might go 
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Society Ladies who Promote Indastries. 


In these days, when the tendency is to flock to 
van intereating sign of the times is-the effort 
that is being made by many of our leaders of sacs 4 
wttced ae niee Papen f rigs tars Maloy 
e mi women 0: wor. 
Prominent am these practical philanthropists 


is our much-loved Alexandra. me and again 
she has come to the rescue of decaying industries, 
and the- popularity of —-= and Irish laces is due 
in great measure to Her 


good name. 
By ‘‘Gamekeeper.’’ And perhaps the 
egg-test is the surest 
guide to a correct answer to the question: Do hens (and 
other fowl of the air) taste and enjoy their food P 

You have only to throw down a “decent” 
in your fowl-run—hard enough, of course, to st 
iy in less than ten secon rae hitherto inno- nae 
pooh carn Ago peti Revie Rint This experiment is Market-gardening for women is an industry Lia 
not strongly advised, for it may lead to. your hens also owes _— oe Sees cores _ ~ ¥ 4 
helping themselves; that is to say, to the profitless oes eras o x ly-es 
Rates arent ro | Sagi ofc leben Ft Ma al 

‘ of an je, in Sussex, is the scene of her educati 
But try your hens, wit sat well, ite * bouquet” | labours, and her pupils who sre mostly daughters 
wHti "be enough. ‘Hens cannot taste, or smell, un-| Of clergymen, reseive peoetioa! —— garden- 
broken eggs, any more than you can make unpleasant ing, not only for market, but also for decorative 
discoveries till you remove the top of a “deferred” 
se at your own breakfast-table. 

+ does not follow, however, that hens are able to 
taste every sort of food. For instance, when you 
have been feeding your hens for some time on an 
exclusive diet of barley, and you think a c in 
the shape of maize would be appreci , your ki 
but tardy consideration is likely at first to seem 
despised. ‘ 


the officers and men ‘ 
have little or nothing .in common. The privates, 
ae the young recruits, are absolutely in 
the hands and at the mercy of. the non-commissioned 
—_ ane many of the latter are the most appalliny 
ru 
In the Hungarian Chamber of Deputies some 
gheetly statistics were age ragg Map e! proving tle 
ocking state of things in Austro-Hungarian 


Castle, near Birmingham, the celebrated college for 
women, where they are taught gardening, bee-keep- 
ing, poultry-rearing, and kindred pursuits, the in- 
struction being im in such a manner as to 
one the pupils to set up in business for them- 


army. 

During twelve. months, in one garrison alon:, 
ninety-two privates committed suicide, seveni; 
mutilated themselves in order to render themselves 
unfit for further service, forty went mad, and ovr 
seven hundred deserted. Several men wero kille:! 
outright by the Lp A of their sergeants, aml 
others were maimed for life. 

This is the sort of thing that happens in the 
Austrian army: One blazing day in July the son of 
a wealthy merchant who was doing his year’s volun 
tary service in a cavalry regiment was found ovwr- 
come and stupefied by the intense heat. Although it 
= not denied that he a’ Pted bi salute es otticer 
who passed, was sleeping at his pos: 
and court-martialled. , 


purposes. 

Irish cottage industries have had a most enthusias- 
tic friend in Lady Aberdeen, whose husband is the 
present Lord Lieutenant of John Bull’s other Island. 

It is impossible to detail all that Her Excellency 
has done to popularise Irish fabrics. Several years 
ago she was the means of breathing life into the 
Trish Industries Association, and at the present 
moment she is wielding the immense influence of her 
high social position at Dublin Castle to develop and 
extend still further the manufacture of lace and poplin 
in Ireland. 

Associated with Lady Aberdeen in this work is 
Lady Londonderry, who has distinguished herself as 
a designer of lace fabrics. 

Lady Lansdowne, too. has taken a very active 
interest in the development of Irish lace, and in 
County Kerry, from which her husband takes one 
of his-titles, she has promoted a school for the teach- 
ing of ay. 

or is Scotland without her benefactresses. For in- 
stance, there is the Duchess of Sutherland, whom 
the natives of the far north and the distant isles 
almost worship. Numerous are the trades and in- 
dustries to which Her Grace, who, by the way, is 
half-sister of the Countess of Warwick, has lent a 


PREFERRED TO BARLEY. 

~ You will see the hens, which have gathered in- 
stinctively from long observation that the action of 
throwing something down means food—barley, they 
presume—pick up the ‘corns of maize, only to spit 
them out after hesitating attempts at mastication 
and at tasting. 

Yet, if yoa keep the same hens on short commons, 
they will soon e to swallowing maize, which, at 
first, ma refused, and, what is more, they will very 
soon prefer it to barley. 

This leads to the interesting question: Why 
should the hens eventually prefer maize to barley, 
seeing that, at first, thinking it was the customary 
grain, they spurned it and spat it cut? 

My idea is that hens, and birds generally, are 


. DRILLED BAREFOOT AT MIDNIGHT. 
The proceedings lasted for three weeks, during which 


time the prisoner was not allowed to see his friends. 
and the sentence was six weeks’ solitary confinement. 
with one fast day a week, and to be chained hai: 
and foot every second week! Comment is needless. 

Turn to the German army, and we find an equally 
abominable state of things. A certain staff-sergean: 
was found to have forced a young soldier, by kickin. 
him savagely, to lie down fifteen times in successiv 
on top of the barrack-room stove. 

What did the sergeant get? Ten _— mal seri 
tude? Oh, no. This was not in England. He was 
sentenced to a short period of imprisonment, and wa; 


= to cage a poe intantion, as it bia f <4 helping hand. rene! to the. ‘ This was considered a: 
such as in o sorts—in fact, everything wi At Imsdale, in Sutherlandshi he h b- | exemplary i 
a hard, Teaipid covering—but that, after rach food | lished : S iechonien iiweh the seedings of the Another warrant officer’s sense of humour 


has passed into their crops, its flavour ig discovered, : 
having been extracted by the action of crop-secre- 
tions. ; 

Sup , instead of customary barley-meal, you 
offer hens oatmeal, wheat-meal,-or- maize-meal, 
they would eat each without hesitation, because it 
tasted good in their mouths, and you would soon 
see which meal the hens enjoyed most. 

STRAWBERRIES WITHOUT CREAM. 

Provided he is the usual sort of M eoupad polygamist, 
the lord and master of your poultry-yard, on dis- 
covering some particularly appetising and tasty mor- 
sel, calls with no small ostentation of his self-denial, | 
after the tinest taste to prove its excellence, to his 
wives to partake of the delicacy. ; 

Among the smaller birds, we find blackbirds and 
thrushes with a decided taste for strawberries, 
cherries, raspberries, and red currants. As a proof 
that these fruits are preferred to others—that is to 
say, that ‘their taste is preferred—you may have 
noticed that it is only after these are finished that 
the choristers of our gardens attack goosebérries, 
black currants, and apples. 

Pheasants are well known to revel in the taste of 
raisins; they also show a decided liking for Jerusa- 
lem artichokes when once they have pecked through 
the skin of the tubers, P Se 

To attract posesents, ‘and to prevent their stray- 
ing, several chemical flavourings are used to give a 
subtle, enticing taste to the grain which is scattered 
about the woods in which their pretence is specially 
desired. ; ; : 

The way in which a thrush gets outside a fine, 
fat lob-worm is pretty good evidence that, even if 
the worm doesn’t, the thrush enjoys the process. 


impelled him to take fifty men out in the middle «i 
a cold night and drill them barefooted on thu 
gravelled barrack square. Still another case, which 
came up about the same time, was that of Licutena:it 
Richter, of the 3rd Bavarian Regiment. He was 
found guilty of hammering his men about the heal 
and body with a heavy stick, apparently for pu: 
amusement. 

What happened to him? Oh, he was well punishe'l. 
He was put under arrest for twelve days. 


NAILS FIXED IN THE SADDLES. 


Matters are not quite so bad in France, for the 
traditions of Napoleonic days still linger, and in somo 
regiments the officers look after their men well. But 
that this happy state of things ig not universal is 
proved by a court-martial which has recently taken 
place at Rheims. : 

A lieutenant in a dragoon regiment was accused uf 
brutality to his men, and two charges were provi 
against him. One was that he had invented a sii 
leather collar with spikes inside, which he had mai: 
his ‘men wear to keep their heads erect; the otl:r 
was that he had had nails fixed in the’ saddles, puin's 
uppermost, in order to compel the men to sit i 
position when riding. 

The horror with which Continental peasants regal 
their term of enforced service in the army is prov! 
’ , by the enormous sacrifices which they will make 1 
Jones: “Poor Jawkins!” : it. Man abandon their homes and properly 

Smith: “Huh! Jawkins is all right, but the mule si sey t piel ccners mae oe a anil 

tnd : sot it.” o so will maim and mutila! emeelves in order 
oo injured its foot that they had to shoot it. to render themselves unfit to pass the doctors. 

A year or two there was brought to trial at 
Warsaw & gang which had for years battened on the 


‘Scottish Home Industries Association she has u- 
larised the Harris tweed; while the papils ot ae 
schools are also experts at knitting and metal-work. 


— ef 
A ROYAL REPAST. 

He was one of a company of actors which had 
been touring the U.8.A., and on the journey down 
the whole company had been snowed up for days. 
‘Their fare during this period was necessarily coarse 
and mange, and appetites were of the fine and 
large «order when at last a respectable-looking 
restaurant was reached. : 

Our friend was the first to arrive. 

“Waiter,” he called, “bring me as quickly as you 
can a Porterhouse steak, some devilled kidneys, and 
a chop, and two bottles of wine.” 

The landlord thrust his head out of the dining- 
room door and called to somebody in the rear com- 
partment : vee” w .s 

Say, Bill, tell the band to strike up ‘Rule 
Britannia.’ The Prince of Wales has come!” 


P i 

:“ He says that he loves me more than his life, and 
that he can’t live without me.” 

“Oh, all young men say that.” 

“That may be; but they don’t say it to me.” 


‘ fh 
Smarn: “Old Jawkins was kicked in the head by a 
mule yesterday.’ 
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way I have seen people behave when one has peti- 
tioned their opinion on the qualities of a “special.” 


things better in Britain. 


A p:t‘card sent to the Editor of “P.W.” telling him what‘you ‘think of this number wold hagreatly appreciated. 
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Telling of a Valiant 
Knight who Slept for a 
few Centuries and Found 
that Things had Altered 
Somewhat when he Awoke. 


Hunpreps of years ago, in the 
ie old days when women did not 

ght for votes and men preferred 
battleaxes to music-halls, a certain 
knight. Sir Simon Pincsjamme, laid 
him down to rest in an underground 
chamber in the castle of Pont 
Puttennie. Here he had taken the ealt (amongst other 
condiments) of the Baron of Pont Puttcnnie. 

Now it fell out that the Baron, who was a bold, bad man, 
as all barons used to be, and who a keen sense of 
humour, saw a chance of disposing of Sir Simon, who was 
bis rival in love and war and other equally diverting 

pursuits. F 

; Accordingly he called unto him a mason, and bade him 
brick up the chamber whereinSir Simon slept. This the 
mason did with much skill, and as his reward received a 
healthy blow from the Baron’s battle-axe, Pont Puttennie 
making the original remark that “dead men tell no tales. aa 

And so Sir Simon slept beneath the bricks, and his kins- 
men wept bitterly on account of his disa ce. 
Following this dutiful deed they fought amongst themselves, 
and several were slain, This was done with the idea of 
there being bigger dividends after the settlement, owing to 
there being fewer shareholders. 

* * * ‘8 * s 

About five hundred years or so later—one cannot be 
precise to a mere score of years —Sir Ronald Fossington was 
strolling about his grounds with his steward, when he came 
to all that was left of the castle of Pont Puttennie. This 
consisted of a layer of bricks and slate of stone, almost 
hidden by waving grass and healthy weeds. 

“I think I'll have this dug up, Hartler,” he said. “It is 
not exactly beautiful.” 

“Certainly, Sir Ronald. Shall I put come men on it at 
once? There are two London navvies in the village who 
have remained on since the completion of the drainage 
scheme, I should think they would be the very men.” 

“Offer them the job,” Sir Ronald remarked. 

And so it came about that two navvies began to excavata 
the resting-place of Sir Simon Pincsjamme, By the aid of 
pickaxes and plenty of beer they succeeded in breaking 
through the bricks that the Baron had had set hundreds of 
years before, and a wave of air rushed into the chamber. 

Having achieved such a splendid result, the navvies 
dccided to celebrate the occasion by giving their tools a 
rest and turning to light refreshments. 

But while they drank, strange happenings were taking 
place in the underground chamber. The modern-day air 
surged around the recumbent form of Sir Simon, who was 
in a state of suspended animation. A shiver ran through 
his knightly form, causing his armour to rattle. Presently 
he yawned and sat upright. : 

“ Gadzooks !” ke muttered, “I have slept.” 

_Ho started to rise up, but the stiffness of his limbs caused 
him Ae Mie with ~~ 

ie rew me!” he . “Am I possessed of an 
ague? The foul plague strike it!” 

After more perseverance, however, he was able to stand. 
Tle stretched wide his knightly arms and yawned loudly. 
Above him, the two navvies suspended business, and gazed 
blankly at each other. 

“ Wot was that, Bill?” asked one. ~ 

“ Blowed if 1 know,” was the reply. “Sounded like a 
bloke yawning underneath us.” 

At this moment two mailed hands protruded over the 
edge of the excavation, and were fullowed by the armour- 
clad figure of Sir Simon. 

‘ Wot is it?” gasped Bill. 

.. Now, by my hatidom!” said Sir Simon. “Here are, 
indeed, two strangely clad knaves.” 

“Lummy ! It can talk,” inuttered the se-ond navvy. 

Slash it with yer pickaxc,” was Bill’s merciful sug- 
i F 

“Zounds! These knaves ki ngue,” 
commented the Knight. speak in a strange tongue, 

“Speak, slaves!” he cried. “ Art jesters t” 

Ark at ’im,” eaid Bill. “E's callin’ us slaves. Shall 
“< ae rel ad 

_J@ other navvy was equally charitably disposed, and, 
seizing their pickaxes, the two Ywiackuanes advanted threst: 
eningly towards Sir Simon. 

ow now, dost show fight?” ronred tho knight. “ qe 


at thee, knaves.” 

r He whitted bis huge battle-axe around his head dud 

how ngtowa'ds the navvies. Neither of these gentlemon, 

eed seemed disposed for close acquaintance. With 

to nek therefore, they dropped .their pickaxes and fled 

sympathy. = inn, where their story failed to arouse any 
Left in p ; 

him in fsa of the field, Sir Simon gazed around 
BY St. George,” he muttered, “ this is passing strange. 

hal is the castle? When T laid me down "twas standing 

me, now it has vanished. Do I stil! dream ? ” 
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But after further scrutiny he decided that he was wide 
awake, and he stood still, resting on his massive battle-axe, 
wondering. 

“ Perchance a spell has been laid on the Baron,” he mut- 
tered, crossing himeelf, “and witches have fled with the 
castle and all that was therein, save myself. Verily it is 
a good omen, St. George has watched over me. Now will I 
wend my way to mine own castle, if it be still standing.” 

A few steps brought the wandering knight out on to a 
a carriage drive. Once more amazement caused him 
to halt. 

“lig indeed magic,” he muttered. “I like it not, 
though ’tis a goodly road, i’ eooth.” 

Like a man in a dream he walked up the drive til a 
sudden turn revealed the house of Sir Ronald Fcssington. 

“ Gadzooks!” muttered the bewildered knight. ‘“ Now 
indeed am I bewitched. Didst ever man see such a foolish 
castle. The builder of it must have heen reared on 
Malmsey.” Which was a poor compliment to a leading 
London architect. 

“Now, may the saints defend me, but I will demand 
hospitality of the knight who rules yonder hall.” 

sir Simon strode across the level lawns, marking their 
beauty with wondering eyes, until ha reached the flight of 
broad steps leading to the entrance hall. 

“No drawbridge or portcullis,” he muttered. “Nay, not 
even a single archer on guard.” 

The first person he saw was a fcotman. That young 
man’s mouth opened to its fullest extent, his eyes resem- 
bling saucers. Then he turned and fled swiftly. 

“Strange,” murmured Sir Simon, “I threatened him 
rot.” 

The footman’s cries of alarm brought the portly butler 
to the foreground. He stared at the knight in amazement. 

urprise was no wit greater than Sir Simon’s, the latter 
gentleman gazing in wonder at the butler’s evening dress 
and glossy white shirt front. 

“Art a play actor?” Sir Simon growled. “Or is the 
world gono mad? Beshrew me! Never did I sce such 
fantastically garbed men. Speak, sirrah!” he cried. “Art 
thou the knight of this castle?” 

“Eh?” gasped the butler. 

Sir Simon repeated his question. 

“Who are you?” asked the butler. “And what do you 
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tried to gain admission, and, failing, raised his axe 
and smashed the door open. But the butler had ezcaped 
by means of the terrace and Sir Simon found an empty 
room. 

The auipeiee he experienced owing to the luxurious 
furniture, the soft carpet, and the rows of books stilled his 
— for the nonce. But he speedily took up the cbase 
and rushed out on to the terrace. Here he found a crowd 
of Sir Ronald’s guests assembled on a lawn listening in 
wondering doubt to the stories of the butler and the 
footman. 

“There he is!” shouted the latter. 

All eyes were turned on Sir Simon as the latter stood 
staring at the people before him. 

“ By’re Lady!” he muttered, but further speech failed 
em and he advanced boldly towards the assembled 

rong. 

“ He’s a bally lunatic,” said a guest. 

At this ‘bright suggestion several ladies promptly col- 
lepeed, and as the knight drew near two members of the 
fair sex complicated matters by Sinting: 

“T would have speech with the lord of this mansion,” 
said Sir Simon. “If he be amongst you, let him stand 
forth.” 

Sir Ronald advanced a few steps. 

“ This is my house,” he said. “Who are you, and what 
do you mean by coming here in that ridiculous costume ?” 

“ How say you?” muttered the knight in puzzled tones. 
* Ridiculous costume? ” : 

Then the meaning of the words penetrated his brain and 
he raised his battle-axe threateningly. 

“ Dost laugh at me?” he cried. “ Beshrew me, never did 
I see such a motley crew in such stranye garb. 

*T came hither to crave hospitality,” he went on, “and 
I meet with abuse. Put on thine armour, knight, if thou 
art of gentle birth. I challenge thee to wortal combat.” 
‘de Quite mad,” mr‘tered Sir Ronald, ‘‘ We must humour 
im.” 

“T accept your challenge,” he said aloud. “But we 
cannot fight here. Follow me, and I will put on my 
armour.” 
wa ie chap,” muttered a guest. ‘‘ What are you going 

lo ” 

“Get him to the strong room and lock him in,” replied 
Sir Ronald. “One of you go to the village and wire to 
town for assistance.” 


11. 

“Thou wilt farnish me with a steed, I doubt not?” asked 
Sir Simon. 

“Certainly, I shall have much p'easure,” replied Sir 
Ronald courteously. 

Beneath his vizor Sir Simon’s face puckered into a frown. 

“T like not these long-winded phrases,” he said. “ Hasten 
and equip thyself.” 

Sir Ronald marched into the hall without looking back, 
though he wondered whetker the great battle-axe might 
not come into a too early use. It was a plucky deed, and 
one that many men might well have fought shy of. 

He led the way through the deserted hall, for all the 


With uplifted battle-axe Sir Simon rushed at the bewildered butler. 


mean by coming here in those togs? Have you stolen 
them from the hall?” 

“Stolen?” roared the knight. “Dost accuse mo of 
theft, knave. Now, by the blood of the martyrs, will I 
strike thy ugly head from thy foul body. Have at thee!” 

With uplifted axe Sir Simon rushed at the bewildered 
butler. For a second the dependent hesitated, and then, 
turning, fled through tke entrance hall along a corridor, 
followed by the angry knight. 

The scared butler turned sharply into the Ubeary and 
shot the bolt with trembling fingers just as Sir Simon 
crashed against the door. Vainly the infuriated knight 


servants had fied to places of safety, until he reached the 
strong room. 

“Enter,” he said, “and I will send a squire to assist you 
while 5 don my armour.” 

“Now thou spenkeet like an honourable knight. ’Twil) 
be a great joy for me to do a small deed of arms on thee,” 
said Sir Simon, walking all unwittingly into the strong room. 

Immediately Sir Ronald pu!led the heavy door into place, 
releasing the self-locking apparatus, and Sir Simon was a 
prisoner. 

-A howl of rage burst from the imprisoned knight’s lips 
when he discovered the trap he had walked into. He 
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thundered uselessly at the ‘closed door, and finding no 
result Legan to hew at the wall with his axe. The 
speedily gave way, and in a few moments Sir Simon had 
knocked several bricks out of the wall. This result raised his 
irits, and he redoubled his cfforts, and smashed away with 
axe until he had broken out scout bricks to admit of 
a passage through into the great 
‘Here Sir Simon paused to examine the suits of armour 
that rested on pedestals. His eyes lit upas he gazed on 
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The head of the lance 
’ - Sir Simon in m‘d-air. 


mume-ous axes, swords, and lances that decorated the 


walls. . 

"'«Now, by my halidom!” he cried, “ here is indeed a 
goodly store mf weapons. *Twere — that I should 
arm myself with a lance. Then, when I find a worthy 
fteud, can I chastise this caitiff knight for his scurvy 
trick.” 


He selected a heavy lance and sallied forth from the 
hall, axe in one hand and lance in the other. Not a soul 


A NEW INDIAN MUTINY. 


You are going to hear a lot presently about the 
Swadeshi movement in India. 

" “Swadeshi” means “boycott,” and in that one word 
you have the key to the new danger which threatens 
oar rule in that country. Pe conks 

This time there are no concerted uprisings of armed 
natives, no wholesale massacres of Eu But 
because of this omission the situation is not the less 
serious. P 

“India for the Indians.” This is the prime watch- 
word of the “Swadeshis.” And if this were all, it 
would be a grave enough matter. But it is not by 
any means “all” 

Every Swadeshi—and they are numbered by the 
million—is a sworn Anglophile. “Buy no British 
goods.” Such is their mottc. In éffect they be 

This is our country—our ‘Motherland.’ ou 
English are intruders here, and, when we have our 
way, which we hope and believe will be soon—out 
you go. Meanwhile, we will have no dealings with 
you , bad, or indifferent. We will not buy Niger 
cotton cloths, and in a little while half the mills of 
Lancashire will be standing idle. No cutlery of your 
manufacture shall be sold in our bazaars, and Sheffield 
shall presently feel the pinch. Our rich men shall 
purchase other woollens than yours, and the withers 
of Leeds and Bradford shall not go long unwrung.” 

The movement began in 1885, when the railwa 

built: by British money ible for t 
first time the holding of an anti-British (Indian 
National) Congress. Since then it has gained strength 
at first slowly, but latterly with ever- 
increasing velocity. ; 
: Now matters are beginning to come to a head. 
A Brahmin “Patriot Emperor” has been crowned in 
Calcutta, and the other day serious rioting and 
attacks on Europeans occurred at Rawal Pindi, at 
Lahore, at Murree, and elsewhere throughout the 
Punjab and Bengal generally. 


—_to—__—_ 


THE DUTIES OF A SENTRY. 


Wuen young Farmer Gilos left the happy home- 
stead and ploughed fields to join the militia, there 
was not a prouder man in the land. 

The first time he was doing sentry-go the officer 
of the guard came by and called upon him to give 
up his orders. 

“Orders!” shouted Giles, “give up my orders?” 

“Yes, certainly, what are you here for?” demanded 
the officer sharply. 

“Oh, I® here to walk up and down, stand at 
attention, wink at the girls, look after Se t 
Murphy's bit of garden, and to see that no 
pinches his spade; also to see you ain’t about when 
ef fetch the beer for the prisoners’ guard-room,; 
and should you come on the seene to—” 

But the officer had completely collapsed. 
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penetrated the bonnet of the car, and then went on w-th 


contrasted his 
legs of the horses. One 
at length he came to a n 
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be acces ts 
night 
mare, unaccustomed 
to such treatment, 
turned its head and 
tried to look re- 
ually at what 
got on to its 
back. Finding this 
unsuccessful, she 
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legs, causing the knight’s mailed fist to strike his mare's 

This second blow upset the mare, and she started away 
ata jog-trot the rcrad from the stables to the car- 
riage drive. Sir Simon pulled up outside the house and 
bellowed forth a chalienge, but there came uo reply. Again 
he shouted with all the strength of his lungs, but still none 
came to meet him. 

A tear started to the noble warrior's eye. 


_ PEPPERY, BUT NOT PORCINE, 

Ir is a kindly but beneficent custom in some cofin- 
try villages for the wealthier inhabitants to subscribe 
and make good the loss which a poorer villager may 
sustain through the loss of a pig. Major Currie, 
however, had but recently returned from ‘India, ‘and 
knew littlo of the local customs; and, therefore, he 
was astounded recently to receive a visit from the 
wife Tall a leboonee cg pin near. 

. a pig—e repeated grafity. “Well, I 
haven't got fal I don’t eolleck. pigs!” 

“Beggin’ your pardon, sir,” faltered the woman ; 
“but, you see, sir, ig died.” 

“Well, d’ye want me to go to the funeral, send a 
wreath, or what, women?” he fumed. 

“No, sir—indeed, no!” was the reply. “But we're 
poor folks, sir, and we thought that, bein’ the biggest 
pig jin the neighbourhood, you'd give us a. little 


‘el ” 
The major’s reply was distinctly pungent. 
————jo—__. 


Mrs. De Vere: “Oh! my dear Mr. Paynter, my 
hair is auburn, and not nearly raven biack, as you 
have it in your picture.” 

Mr. Paynter: “H’m! Then One of us will have to 
make an alteration. Shall it be you or I?” 
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IF MISSISSIPPI TOOK MISSOURI'S 


NEW JERSEY, WHAT WOULD 
DELAWARE? 

QL (ANSTIEP) vocserssscsnccccsesssccacerscecesescssersesescenee cesses 
Name and address....cccccscccrorossscessseceess aions dd eyeiies 
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Te conundrum which appears above embodies the 
names of four American States, which make quite 
an ingenious [eee We invite readers to supply 
an answer embodying the nameg of other American 
States. The answers should be written in the space 
provided above, cut out, posed on a postcard, and 
sent to the Conundrum Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., to arrive not later 
than May 28th. Twenty prizes of half-a-soverei 
each will be awarded to t whose attempts the 
editor considers to be the cleverest. 


threw up her back 


mf 


‘fax — 
Mar 23, 1907, 


“Ia there no noble knj 
who will tilt with me? Alackaday, ‘tis indeed a seurie 


world. 

Aiter so! for several seconds, whilst the maro c. 
bcm, ‘pr Spree che piace Nala is turned 
his mount’s head and went away at a jog-trot alone th. 
avenue. = 

“"Tis passing strange,” he-muttered. “I know nau.:} 
of this country. But, perchance, I can do some small ewe 
of arms on a noble knight I may ie 4 to meet. That being.” 
he added mournfully, “if any knights be left to mect 1, 
All the world seems peopled with play-actors.” ic 

On he reviling the ro g& gait of the mare 
with a persistency, until he suddenly hear. ¢},, 
hamming of a motor-car. 

“ah!” he cried joyfully. “A cavalcade. Now will | 
challenge its leader to mortal combat.” 

The car, which was bound for the Hall, was comin» 
slowly up the drive, and aga A rounded a bend ani 
came into the knight’s view. Sir Simon gasped wj:1, 
amazement, 

“Now, by my halidom! this is a strangely-clad I:nis) 
pat St. George defend me, I will tilt with him never. 

eless.” 

“Stand!” heshouted. “J, Simon, Knight of Pincsjaume 
do hereby challenge thee to mortal combat.” , 

The chauffeur, who was alone in the car, was so flab!. r. 
gasted by the strange apparition that he did not attempt i» 


- stop his car. 


** Have at thee! ” roared Sir Simon, spurring on the maze 
to a rolling canter. Straight at the motor he rode, kis 
lance couched. 

Crash! The head of the lance penetrated the bonnet of 
the car. The motor caught the mare in the ribs, sendin, 
her sideways through the air, and then went on with xi: 
Simon clinging to his lance suspended in mid-air. 

With a cry of alarm the chauffeur jumped from the motor 
and left it to its own free will. The shock had turned the 
car on to the grass, and it rushed on with Sir Simon abox 
it like a monkey on a stick. 

On it to and fro over pase hillocks 
Sir Simon bellowing wi! omy rage and chagrin at thc 
lack of knightly treatment he received. 

Presently the car began to thunder down a hill, gather 
ing fresh momentum every second, and then, striking 
a low stone turned over into a lake, jerking Si 
Simon out into middle, where he sank like a stone. still 
sohting forth ge oaths against the knavish poltroons 
he had met, and with a gurgle as the waters 
closed over him. 


CRIMINALS WHO SNAPSHOT 
DETECTIVES. 


Have ever noticed—to use an Irishism— that 
ou ly ever notice the portraits of Scotlami 
ard detectives in the illustrated papers until they 
are either retired, or are just about to retire? 

Did you, for instance, know how Detective In- 
tor Walsh looked, prior to his quitting his service 
other day, or were you familiar with Chief. 

Inspector Arrow’s features. until he accepted, a month 
oF two ago, the post of Chief of Police at Barcelona’ 

If you think carefully over these two questivns. 

you will have to confess to yourself that you aic 
unable to answer either of them in the affirmative. 
the reason being that prion of the — tented 
was ever previously photographed for publication. 
quip i one. of the many unwritten laws of Scotlan! 


Nevertheless, there is hardly a detective in London 
who has not been es over and over again. 
for the simple reason there is in existence 4 
class of men who make a speciality of snapshottin: 
police officers, with a view to selling the portrait: 
so obtained to professional criminals. 

Such photographs are, for obvious reasons, great!y 
sought after. Certain detectives make a speciality « 
certain lines of crime. One, for example, deals with 
-coiners, another qwith anarchists and uniesirab': 
aliens , and so on. ~All really high-cla-s 
crimi also specialise in crime. There you have 
the thing in as nutshell. For a professional cvint 
to be familiar with the features of the man wh» |s 
on the look-out for him is, from his point of view. 


eminently desirable. 

And he usually is familiar with them, thanks t 
the snapshotters, themselves for the most part 
crimindls or ex-criminals. In fact, one notorious 


counterfeiter arrested the other day by a clever ruse. 
was found to be in possession, not only of the photo 
graphs of the men wh» arrested him, fat of carefully 
tabulated written descriptions of them into the 
bargain. 


A SWEEPING RETORT. , 
Att things considered, Mary was a very capa’l” 
housemaid; but, as is not unusual with amestion: 
she had her little ways. With her personal ap 
ance counted for a good deal, and her mistress iked 
to encourage her in her scrupulous cleanliness as fa! 
as ible. But when she found that for the thirl 
week in succession Mary had sent six blcuses '" 
the wash, she felt that, a word in season really ousht 
to be administered. , 
, Mary,” she said, at the end of her little 
on extravagance and a proper regard fi 
ld economy, “my own daughter dcesn't +" 
six blouses a wéek to the wash.” ses 
“Very likely she don’t,” said Mary, haughti!* 
“And also very likely she don’t walk out with 4 
sweep!” 


ha think of this Whiteuntide numbsor 


itor looked me up and down thoughtfully. 
a anything about photography, 


I an to feel a li 
really 


yoing to give m 
as brightly as 

“Right you are! 

I START MY JOURNEY. 

He smiled, and shook his head. “You'll have 
nothing to do with taking the photographs, Double- 
you,” he s@id. “They’re not for a comic . Your 
job will be to go round with a man on the Dairy 
PrepsHow, and describe your adventures.” 

I was rather annoyed at his way of putting it, but 
one can’t very well quarrel with an Editor. 

“When will you want me?” I inquired coldly. 

“Better be u 
Vil arra wi 
you round.” . . 

Twelve o'clock next morning found me accordingly 
entering a Jarge gloomy building just off Fleet Street, 
and inquiri Os a solémn-looking man in uniform 
where T coal find Mr. Smith. For a moment he 
eyed me with dark suspicion, wondering, I suppose, 
whether I was some indignant celebrity who hi n 
snapshotted against his wish, and come to wreak 
a summary vergeance on the unfortunate photo- 
grapher. On learning that 1 had an appointment, 
however, his face brightened, and, after ot 
me up several flights of stone stairs, he knock 
loudly at a small wooden door. 

“What is it?” shonted a voice inside. 

SLUM AND SOCIETY. 

“Gen’leman, called Mr. Doubleyou, wants to see 
you, sir.” 

The door opened, and a smart, brisk, young man 
appeared on the threshold. “Oh! come along in!” he 
said cheerily. “I was expecting you, Mr. Doubleyou. 
Ycur Editor rang up to say you'd be here.” 

I entered the room, which was quite a small one, 
with a large number of shelves, on which stood 
innumerable bottles and dishes. In one corner was 
a white-glazed sink with a - over it, while the 
space at the end was occupied by a kind of exag- 
gerated magic lantern. fe 

“This is the dark room,” said Mr. Smith, looking 
round with an air of pride. “I have just been 
putting in some plates.” 

_ “What are you going to take this morning?” I 
inquired, 


at their offices to-morrow at twelve. 
Smith, their photographer, to take 


Well, I’m afraid things are rather slack to day. 


I am going to do some slum children first, and later 

on there’s a wedding at. St.. Peter’s, Eaton Square, 

{ shall try and get a Fict= of. We'll just go down 

and see whether the Editor has got any famtbes sug- 

gestions before we start.” 
. THE DAY'S PROGRAMME. 

He picked up a bag containing his camera and 
i Mee aisging it pide = se the 
J rs. As we re e second landin 
a harassed-looking man dashed towards us. “Oh 
there you are, Smith!” he cried. “The Editor wants 
ine to get a snapshot of the defendant in that big 
ibel action at the Law Courts this afternoon. 
Hinishes about four. And, by the way, if the light’s 
feed enough afterwards, you might run down to 
Clapham Junttion, and take that house where the 
gas hi cgi was. - There’s a billiard match to-night 


“omewhere or other that he wants done, too, but you 
can see him about that when you get. back.” ‘And 
without waiting for any reply, the harassed-looking 


man depa as rapidly as he had come. 
Is this what you call being rather slack?” I 
inquired politely, ‘ 
r _ an average sort of day,” replied Mr. Smith. 
bee ey, have a little trouble at the Law Courts, 
ut the other jobs are quite simple. Do you mind 
Waiting here one moment while I get my coat?” 

You won't want a coat,” I said. “It’s quite 
ei . 

“It’s not to’ wear,” he explained smiling. “It’s 
si hide the camera.” He vanished throught & door, 
_pbearing .&, moment later, with the garment in 
question, You see,” he added, as we left the 


office, “if peo,le once think you’ve got a camera the 
game’s up. the 
rise ” 


only thing is to take ‘em by sur- 


“It must be rather difficult to get the right focus, 
isn’t it?” I asked, as we turncd down a side street 
on to Blackfriars Bridge, 

“You soon learn that. I can tell in an instant 
how far away anyone is up to thirty yards or s0. 
Now, take that old man there—he’s sixteen yards.” 
He stopped, whipped out the camera like a flash, ad- 
i it. the. button, and put it back again 
in something under thirty seconds.” 

“You've taken him!” I gasped. 

“If there had been a plate in.” 

We struck off through a narrow little lane on the 
further side of the bridge, half way down which Mr. 
Smith stopped, and fixed up his camera ready for 
immediate action. We then emerged into a dreary 
region of courts and alleys, where ragged children 
of every size and age were playing about in front of 
the houses, or sitting on the doorsteps. 


My companion managed to get two or three excel- 
lent snapshots, including an exciting game of street 
cricket, before our purpose was discovered ; but after 


that we were surrounded a a perfect swarm of 
ages | who rendered further operations hopeless. 

e only hostile note came from an_ intoxicated 
gentleman, who was supporting the wall of a Lge! 
and muttered thickly that he had “’arf a mind to 
bash us for comin’ and spyin’.on honesh workin’ 
men.” Fortunately, however, he made no attempt 
to carry his threat into execution; ard, freeing our- 
selves from our juvenile audience, we quickly re- 
traced our steps. 

SNAPPING THE BLUSHING BRIDE. 

We got down to Victoria at about a quarter to 
two. Mr. Smith threw his coat qver his shoulder, in 
a natural, careless sort of way that completely con- 
cealed his camera, and then, with the air of two 
innocent spectators, we strolled leisurely up to St. 
Peter’s. It was a well-known society wedding, and 
a small crowd of people were already gathered round 
the porch. Just ag we arrived a coup of policemen 
were in the very act of “moving on” a photographer 
who had taken up a commanding position near the 
church door. “Get in front of me,” whispered Mr. 
Smith hurriedly, “and when I whistle, lift up your 
left arm.” Feeling unpleasantly like a criminal, I 
took up my position, while my companion fell in 
behind me. 

We had not long to wait. Carriage after carriage 
began to roll up, and discharge its occupants, and 
just as the clock was on the point of striking two, the 
supreme moment arrived. Stepping out of the car- 
riage the bride advanced up the !ane of spectators, 
leaning on the arm of her father Just as they were 
spposite us, Mr. Smith gave a low, clear whistle, 
the bride looked round, I lifted my arm, there was 
a sharp click, and all was over. 

HOW WE WERE EVADED. 

Several of the spectators round us appeared highly 
indignant—one elderly lady going so far as to ex- 
press an opinion that “them vulgar photographers 
cought to be took up.” We did not wait to see 
whether the police would act on her suggestion, but 
hurried off to the station as quickly as possible. 

Then we went to the Law Courts. - 

“TI hope we shall have as good luck here,” said Mr. 
Smith, “but this isn’t quite so simple.” 

“How are you going to set about it?” I asked. 

“T shall go eit and have a look at him first, and 
get one of the attendants to tell me when he’s likely 
to come out. Then we shall have to wait and chance 
it.” 

He went inside the courts, while I strolled up and 
down for several minutes, under the suspicious gaze 
of the policeman on duty. At last Mr. Smith re- 
joined me with a triumphant gleam in his eye. “It’s 
all right,” he said; “he has got his carriage coming 
for him. We shall have to be quick, though, for he 
hates being taken.” 

We sauntered about for nearly twenty minutes, 
when a smart brougham drove up, and came to a 
standstill outside the main dcor. In a moment we 
were alongside. But we were evaded after all. 

I saw an attendant come out of the door, and give 
some message to the coachman, who, gathering up 
his reins, drove quietly. away. Mr. Smith, who had 
separated from me, came to my side, with an ex- 
pression of deep disgust on his face. 

“Tt’s no good,” he exclaimed. “He was too smart 
for us. Slipped out behind and took a hansom while 
his carriage was waiting. That's the sort of nasty, 
low-down trick we have to put pp with.” 

“Shameful!” I agreed. 

“But I'll get him to-morrow,” he added viciously. 
“Are you coming down to Clapham?” 

I shook my head. 

“Well, so long! Sorry it’s been such a slack day. 
Come round again when there is something more 
exciting on.” 

And with a wave of his hand, Mr. Smith leaped 
nimbly on to a passing motor-’bus, and disappeared 


from sight. 
: _—_0C~ 
Ferpinanp: “And do you really love me?” 
Penelope: “Love you, Ferdinand? Why, only 
yesterday papa asked me if I wouldn’t sooner have 
@ pug dog, and I refused!” 


° 
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ARE BRITONS UNBUSINESSLIKE ? 


In Our Systems of Investing Money We Certainly 
Behind Continental Methods. 


HOW SMALL INVESTMENTS YIELD HUGE 
PROFITS. 


A few weeks ago the House of Commons rejected a 
Shae to adopt the metric system by a majority of 
Phinty- WO. 

The propoeal was contained in a Bill introduced by 
Mr. Straus, who stated that there was only one country 
in Europe—Russia—which had not adopted the metric 

m, and it had been supported from all over the 


ire. 

This is, of course, true, and it is a serious indictment 
of British business methods that we have not yet 
adopted the simple methods of reckoning weights and 
measures used by our commercial rivals. 

In another financial question, however, our habit of 
adhering to obsolete practices has led to far more serious 
consequences. 

This isin the matter of pli: and investing money. 

Here there is no question that in our methods we are 
far hehind those in vogue on the Continent. 

In this country, if anyone has a little money saved he 
either puts it in Consols or in the Post Office Savings 
Bank, with their altogether inadequate rate of interest, 
or if he is “ out for profit,” and desires to a large 
return, he has to te in some shock which 
certainly holds out prospects of good remuneration, but 
which at the same time is by no means secure, and, in 
fact, involves a large amount of risk. . 


THE INVESTOR'S DILEMMA. 

And eo the British investor hesitates, standing mid- 

way between unremunerative safety and attractive risk. 

the Continent, however, the methods used are 
different, arid, indeed, far superior to the above. The 
Continental investor has found a means of combining 
the safety of the savings- bank with the remunerative 
prospects of less secure stock. 

He can invest £5 in certain securities. He cannot possi- 
bly lose that investment. And yet he stands the chance of 
earning a profit of £5,000, and that perhaps in a very 
short time. 

These methods are outlined in a Blue-book, contain- 
ing official particulars of a large number of these 
investments, which can be obtained by any reader of 
Pearson's Weekly, free of allcharge, on application to the 
International Securities Syndicate, Westminster Palace 
Gardens, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 

We strongly advise you if you wish to invest money 
in this remunerative fashion to obtain this book. For, 
although the methods are those used by Continental 
investors, they are now being widely adopted in this 
country, and is every reason why this should beso. 

HOW £8 MAY EARN £20,000. 

Let us take one instance to prove the rule. 

fay you. have £8 you would like to invest. (This 
figure is oar an arbitrary one. It can be £3, or £5, 
or £20, or £100, or, in fact, any sum whatever.) But by 
investing £8—which may be paid in weekly, monthly, 
or quarterly instalments—in Premium Bonds, guar- 
anteed by the French Government, you obtain nearly 
400 opportunities id year of securing a return of 
£20.00), £10,000, £4,000, £400, £200, ana other lesser 
amc unts. 

Similar Bonds, costing but £25 each, are issued by the 
Congo Free State and guaranteed by the Began 
Government. ; 

In this case the Bonds bear an interest of 5 per cent., 
cumulative, so that the longer you hold them the more 
valuable they will become. 

Their present par value is £8, but they can at the 
resent moment be obtained for £5 only. Eventually 
hey will become worth nearly £24 each, before they are 
finally redeemed. The amount of the annual premium 

allotment is over £20,000, divided into 150 cash bonuses 
of from £6,000 downwards. 
HOW TO SECURE A GOOD COMBINATION. 

As in many other forms of investment, the remuner- 
ative character of these Bonds is enhanced considerably 
when a ae combination of them is selected. 

This Blue-book contains a good deal of information 
on this point, and shows the investor how, by depositing 
£21, which may be paid in instalments, he is given no 
fewer than sixteen opportunities every year of securin 
bonuses in cash amounting to £50,000, £24,000, £20,000 
£12,000, £10,000, £6,000, £4,000, £2,400, £2,000, £1,000, 
and otker smaller amounts. ‘ 

Remember this £21 is absolutely safe. It cannot be 
lost. And whilst it is possible to obtain with it a return 
of £50,000, the lowest amount obtainable by the com- 
bination is £33 168., so at the very worst a profit of 
£12 16s. is absolutely assured. 

This, of course, is not a lottery. It is a sound 
Government guaranteed investment. You cannot lose 
io money. You can realise your stock whenever you 

ke. And as long as you hold your interest in the 
investment you have the opportunities we have men- 
tioned of earning a fortune. 

Further particulars of this and other investments of 
a similarly secure and remunerative character will be 
found in the Blue-book, which will be sent gratis and 
post free to any address on application to Inter- 
national Securities Syndicate, Westminster Palace 
Gardens, Victoria Street, London, 8.W.—[Apvr.] 


Just to remind you to sign the 82,000 Railway Ineurance Coupon on the third page of the red cover, 
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SERIAL STORY. . 


THE FIRST CHAPTERS. 


Ricuanp Russpsx and Guy Squirl both love Mollie, the 
daughter of Colonel Brabant. 

Richard and Guy are cousins, and have been companions 
since boyhood. Richard is good-natured, clumsy, tall and 
strong, a failure except where sport is concerned ; Guy is 
handsome and brainy. Richard exists on two hundred 


year—and expectations; Guy earns a comfortable income 


at engineering. 

uy takes a cottage on the south coast of Cornwall in 
order to carry out some ballooning experiments, and 
Rushden stays with him. During a flight the refractory 
balloon descends into a garden, and the aeronauts make the 
acquaintance of Mollie Brabant. 
: ay both learn to love Mollie; that is the perplexing 
part of it. 


Since they were boys they have allowed luck to decide 
their knotty points, and they agree to let the Goddess of 
Chance settle this, the t problem of their lives. 
Each is to draw a card, and the one who first obtains an ace 

has the privilege of first age to Mollie, : 
- The fatal ace comes to Dick, and he tells Mollie of his 


ve. 

‘Good Fortune, who usually frowned on him, completely 
changes. Besides being accepted by Mollie, his expecta- 
tions are realised. 6 consumptive young man who 
stood between him and the title and estate of Lord 
Westingham meanealy oo. - See fame, Bese 

Dick journeys to don to see about his inheritance. 
On his return he sees Guy and Mollie sailing the air. 
He ascends with them, a storm arises, which blows 
out towards the Atlantic Ocean. And night comes on. 

The balloon sinks gradually until Squirl discovers that 
they are only a few feet above the water. All the ballast 
has been thrown ont. There is oaly one way to make 
the monster rise. Either Guy or Dick will have to jump 
out or the balloon and its occupants will perish. 

When Mollie learns of their predicament she faints. 

. _— the-two chums agree that Luck shall decide. Just 
as they are about to toss a coin to settle which shall sacri- 
ficehis life, ‘Squirl, afraid of losing, tells Rushden that 
in his absence Mollie has learned to love him (Squirl), and 
never really loved Rushden at all. 

When Dick. hears this he clambers over the car towards 

ne rope.’ Fo him life’ is not worth living now. The 
suspicious look on his cousin's face, however, makes him 
attempt to climb back into the car. But Guy batters his 
fingers with a wrench, and he lets ge Then the aerial 
monster soars upwards. When Mollie regains conscious- 
ness ehe sees that Dick is missing, and is tly alarmed. - 

Guy tells of their narrow , and lies once more. 
He = that Rushden and himself tossed to decide which 
should make the sacrifice. Although he won, he says, he 
wished to leave Mollie her lover, and would have gone over 
the side had not Rushden reminded him that he was the 
only one who could manage, the balloon. 

“Phen, at an inappropriate moment, Squirl confesses his 
love for Mollie, who tells him that the respect she once 
bore him has turned to hate. . 

The false friend, however, will not be baulked, and 
declares that he will keep Mollie up in the air until ehe 
agrees to become his wife. His threat having no effect, 
a viler one.is made, and Mollie succumbs. : 


irl, having achieved his purpose, the balloon. begins | 
ig ak cy ‘Colonel Debent hears the 7 


to f same tale that 
Mollie listened to, and he believes it. 
. After some time -has elapsed Guy comes into. the 
: —— estates. He reminds Mollie of her promise, 
and, alt! J 
have to marry hii does not respond to his tender 
advances. Her distaste for him increases every day just 
as‘his love 3 etronger. ; 
--When Dick drops from the balloon the cold water braces 
him up for @ time, but later he gets exhausted. On comin 
¢ his senses he finds himself in the luxurious cabin of a 


yacht. , : 
-. The yachtsman. hears his story, and scoffs at it. He 
refers to the magnificent Westingham diamonds that Dick 
nad intended to present to Mollie, and suggests that they: 
are thesp of a robbery. ° : 
Pestered by his | pore questions, Dick falls asleep. 
He is in a state of coma for days, and when at Inst bo 
does awake he finds himself in an evil-smelling bunk. 
*:He interviews the captain of the vessel, and from the 
man’s remarks learns that he has been “shanghaied.” The 


destination of the boat is Valparaiso, and six months will 


before they reach it. 

The voyage is full of incident. The skipper brutall 
ill-treats Dick, who in his weak state cannot defend himeelf. 

He learns from the tyrant that he will never reach 
Valparaiso. The skipper has been bribed to “lose” him 
before they touch port. - ; aan 
. yachtaman who picked Dick from the water is 
xnown as ‘Sinclair Vansittart. He ie a somewhat 
mysterious being, who presumably lives by his wits. He 
attends the marriage of Squirl and Mollie, and Dick's asser- 
fion comes to his mind. Then he visits Talma, a woman 
‘aho in some way is connected with the brutal skipper. He 
sks her to,glean some information about Guy Squirl. 

YOU CAN NOW READ ON. 


| her, and, finding she 


ugh ehe Lage oy that in honour bound she _will- 


“THE FATAL ACE. 


By ARTHUR APPLIN. «= = 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN. 
Man and Wife. 


“ Wet, I wonder what you'll think of West House?” 

It was almost the first word Guy had spoken since they 
had escaped the shower of rice, the satin clippers, and the 
gaping crowd at Hanover Square. 

Once or twice he had made a feeble attempt at conversa- 
tion, but Mollie hadn't helped him in the least. She had 
borne herself very well throughout the trying ceremony, 
and though her face had been cold and white as marble, yet 
her voice was firm and steady when she gave the responses, 
when she replied to the congratulations of friends. Out- 
wardly she hadn’t flinched; she had borne herself with 
dignity, with , as became the wife of a Wes : 
He had no fault to find with her, save that she had been 
cold as marble, and was now as cold as ice. ee 

As the train flashed through the quiet countryside, bathed 
in the warm afternoon sun, Guy laid his hand on hers, but 
without receiving any response. She didn’t even start and 
draw her — “wey that would have pve — 
opening, a nce of saying. or. doing something. 
behaved alinost as if he had ceased to exist for her, as if 

were unconscious of his presence. 

Westingham was at first too proud, too happy, to feel 
seriously irritated or angry. For he had eucceeded, and 
the hour of his success was very sweet to him. With an 
iron. will and an unconquerable determination, he had 
that morning. completely mastered and put aor every 
unpleasant thought, every ugly recollection. He had 
erpee the curtain on the joy washed his hands, thrown 
ove! rd the carcase of Guy: Squirl, and fitted himself 
cleanly and completely into the character he would hence- 
forth portray. 

The Earl of Westingham ! 

_ He sighed with satisfaction, and his hand closed more 
tightly over Mollie’s. ‘Lady Mollie,” he whispered with 
alaugh. “ How docs it feel to be my Lady Mollie?” 

Still no response, not even a flicker of the eyelids, not 
the slightest thrill of her hand. : 

_ “You know I’m. jolly glad now,” he continued medita- 
tively—he had done himself very well both before and dur- 
ing the reception, and was in a remarkably good, if some- 
what sleepy, humour—* I’m jolly oa that you-suggested 
we should go _— down to West House instead of going 

ing . 


on a wed r. .Think how we should have been 
pane by strangers and. tourists and_ hotel servants!” 
e shivered and laughed ; “they won't worry us at West 


House. We shall be all alone there, Mollie; quite alone, 
just you and I.” 
Something ha 
awas carried away by his own feelings. “I know I haven't 
quite won you yet,” he continued; “ but, well—you don’t 
really marrying me now, do you?” oa 
He sufficient courage to allow his arm to steal around 
made no movement, his confidence 
increaséd. “Now that you_are really married, it doesn’t 
seem so awful, does it’ You don’t dislike me quite. as 
much, do we? No, I’m not going to ask if you love me 


yet, for that will come, slowly perhaps, but it'll come, 
nevertheless.” + 8 _, 
’ He waited as if for a reply, but none came. His wife 


remained as marble. soe 
..“ No woman. is really won.till she’s married,” he whis- 
pered wisely; “it’s on! Vy natural she shouldn't. know her 
own mind till. the right man teaches her.. Believe me, 
Mollie, dear, I am the right man, I know it, F knew it long 


ago—— : 

He checked himself quickly, realising he was floundering 
back to the days of Guy Squirl. Fearful lest his mistake 
had carried her thoughts into a dangerous channel, he 
pulled her towards him impulsively, and kissed-her. . - 

She didn’t know what she was doing, she didn’t mean to 
do it, but at last she gave way under the strain. ‘She had 
borne it so long and so-bravely—but. now she breke down, 
che lost her head, and,-raising her hands, she beat them 
wildly. and frantically into her husband's face. He reeled 
back damb.with astonishment; then the blood rushed to his 
cheeks, his features became almost distorted, the blue eyes 
discoloured. He, too, lost his head, and he seized ‘her as 
roughly and fiercely as if she had been a man. He pulled 
her from her seat and shook her to and fro. ; 

- “Are. you mad?”.-he hissed; “do you think I’m some 
foolish, fove-sick boy to be played fast and loose with?” - 

Fright at what she had done overcame Mollie then; she 
realised her tion, and humbly and in broken accents 
she apologised. But it was too late. - The blow, expressive 
of so much hate and contempt, bor geod changed Guy’s 
mood. Until the moment she had struck. him he was 
amenable, good-tempered, and very much in love— 
genuinely anxious lease his newly-made. wife,” to 
win her by kindness, by tendernces even, if necessary, to 
take time in the winning. But now, thongh her apologies 
restrained his rage, they couldn't kill the brute that had 
nadlony: been russe in rio He forced her to ait down 
again, whilst he sat on seat o ite her, no er 
beside her—and the train whirled oat iecards the Jeon 
tion without another word. being spoken, until the engine 
baa - elow down, and the outskirts of the town 

Then, leaning forward, the Earl of Westingham looked 
steadily into his young wife's face, forced her eyes to meet 


. 


ppened then, but he didn’t ‘notice it; he | 


his. “We have almost reached home,” he said slowly 
and bitterly, “and I must ask you not to forget yourself 
again. Remember, walls have ears, and servants tongues ; 
remember, too, that you are no longer just Mollie Brabant, 
but Lady Westingham, my wife. Please remember your 
position, what you owe it, and what you owe me—though 
if you forget "—_he lowered his voice, and his pale blue 
eyes grew as as hers, and far, far more cruel—“ but 
if you forget, I shall not hesitate to remind 
mustn't be surprised if I use the same met! 
you, as you, 8 moment ago used towards me!” 
The train pulled up with a jerk. The footman on tho 
platform saw the reserved ae, and opened the door, 
and Westingham, giving Mollie his hand, helped her to 
alight and led her across the platform the cynosure of all 
eyes, handed her into the great, red motor-car, whose 
engines had already commenced to thro as fiercely as her 


heart. e, 
will follow,” Westingham said to the 
chauffeur. “Home, quickly.” . 

car leaped forward. 


u, and you 
9 towards 


"CHAPTER FOURTEEN. 
Home. — 


. WestincHam Junction was barely a couple of hours’ 
tun from London by a fast train. So the bride and bride- 
groom arrived in time for afternoon tea; it was served 
with great ceremony on the terrace. 

The old family tea service, rather dented with age and 
use, but vey beanie glittered a welcome in the ereuing 
sunlight. great, gloomy house looked less cold an 
gloomy in the warm, soft glow of the summer evening; 
the servants had done their best to smarten and brighten it 
up, and vases of flowers made patches of colour in every 
room. All the windows were wide open to the twitter and 
song of the birds. The balustrade was a mass of roses, 
and ‘here and there ivy had clung bravely to the smooth, 
white walls of the house. 

. Right ‘away, as far as the eye could reach, the park 
stretched from the gardens; acres of green lush meadow- 
land studded with great oak trees; far away on the right 
a lake emiling placidly in the sunshine, and bordering 
the drive a row of chestnuts. 

Mollie went straight to her room, and, throwing aside 
her hat and veil, stood at the windows and looked across 
the land that was hers, whilst she bade the maid unpack. 

- The land that was hers! ‘Her home! . ; 

One thought beat with terrifying persistence in her 
brain—the thonght, the aaa rather, conceived by some 
imp or devil-to torture and weaken her when she wanted all 
her strength. : 

- The land .and the home that belonged by right to Dick 
Rushden ! -The home to which he should have brought her, 
and.when then, indeed, would have been beautified by love. 

She sighed, and her little white teeth met fiercely in her 
lips; for it required an effort to keep the tears back, and 
herself from shrieking aloud at the cruelty and injustice of 
life.’ Not only was her marriage loveless and joyless, but it 
was a very mockery of the holy state, a thing horrible to 
contemplate, especially horrible when compared with that 
marriage which might have been. . . 

She tried hard enough not to make comparisons ; she tried 
honestly, as an honest woman should, to put right out 
.of her mind—and even, if possible, out of her heart—the 
memory of the man she-had-loved and lost.’ But the task 
was beyond human power. Anywhere else, under any other 
circumstances and conditions, she might have succeeded to 
* Ss eg, why, hore, everything spoke of hint; she fol 
: t why here, everything spoke of him; fe 
his presence in each ‘room she entered; even as she had 
-hurried through the great.hall she had seen the eyes of his 
ancestors, eyes just like his -big,. brown, faithful ones. 
looking down at from the pictures on the walls. Those 
eyes had followed her as she hurried nervously up the big. 
broad staircase,-like a wild animal who finds itself trapped 


‘Now she knew she had cruelly cheated and deceived 
on only stayed half.a- 
c life, he reappeared before her mentally 
eas if — etill Rg oe Se And the mere 
struggled against the feeling, stronger it grew, till a 
last, she gave up in despair Gad gab cist herself to the 
terrible eo of. feeling the presence of the man she 
loved, of seeing the reflection of his face wherever she 
9 -. Z 
“ Are you going to change now, my lady?” 
. Mollie. started; she oe sorry and glad at the same 
moment at having been brought back to earth, and by an 
incident of every day—the chief. incident in a woman's life 
—dress! Under conditions she might have smiled 


“No Prat ie Dead,” our ot’ er serial, which starts on 


page 605, is a fine story. Don’t by any chance mise reading it. 
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“Yes, sg mest of them died on the scaffold,” the butler 


was really bear- | said Fhe ly. . 
ing Dick’s name, wearin: 1 Pressing her hands “Good gracious! What a dreadful thing to say!” the 
ae ft breast, she resolved to wear it well and to keep the | young upper housemaid cried, a maiden of very blue eyes 
name clean and strong in men's éyes. . 


ag ol the firm of the moment, and she felt it suffocated 


eedom—and her 
ieecoking from the window. again Mollie saw her husband 
walking =) sad down the terrace, whilst the old urn 
hissed on the silver.tray. . .. ; 

Her first duty, hostess to her husband ! : . 

She turned to leave the room, when her maid stopped 
her, deep in frills and flounces. ; : 

“What will you wear to-night, my lady?” __ 

“Oh, anything,” ehe replied weakly ; Reg, bese simple.” 

She kept her eyes on ground as she hurried — 
the hall, afraid of the faces that peered from the walls. 
Guy turned as she atepped through the French window and 
seated herself at the tea-table. a hadn’t spoken a 
word since they had left the train at Westingham Junction. 

“What a beautiful view,” Mollie said feebly, trying to 
tune her voice conversationally, “Do you take sugar in 
your tea?” as syitin’ ty 

“Yes; you have a bad memory, 

This wasn't 
Lut, perhaps . 
followed by a footman who seriously handed cakes an 
cream whilst Blobbs from the distance looked on. 

Blobbs was a man of substance in more senses than one; 
ke was both an autocrat and an aristocrat amonget ser- 
vants; he had served the Westinghams ever since he could 
remember, and-he intended to serve them until] his death, 
though, as he confided to Mrs. Leach, the housekeeper, it 
was very sad to see an ordinary, distantly-related, middle. 
class family Jike the Squirls being allowed to bear the 


Westingham title. : ve ; 
“T knew he was no directly I ‘saw his blue eyes,” 
recovered from his exertion of 


ha said, as. soon as 
1, Mr, Blobbs?” the 


watching the footman at his work. 

“What's wrong . he blue ey: 
housekeeper asked ely, Bei 
placed,.as it were, ‘ike eemi-finals for old age, she was 
to blue eyes myself.” . : 

“In women, yes. but not in men,” the butler replied 
sententiously. “ Blue eyes carry no ballast. in a manner of 
speaking ; blue eyes in a man show no breeding.” 

“What about the Stuarts, then?” the housekeeper cried 
triumphantly." “As. far as I remember from pictures the 
Stuarts all had blue eyes.” . | = . 


3 worse might have followed, 
fackily, iblobbe, aa” butler, appeared, 


semi-detached, and’ 
eatily attracted by a handsome face. “I'm sather partial 


and very plomp figure—tar tco gocd-lcoking, the house- 
keeper grumbled, and far tco young. 

“I hope Lord Westingham won't end on the scaffold,” 
this new addition to West House simpered. 

“ They hang them now? ” was the butler’s retort. Blobbs 
wasn’t enamoured of his new master, and he made no 
secret of his dislike. None of the old servants liked him 
either; not only was he, of course, an outsider, but he 
hadn’t the saving grace of good manners—towards ser- 
vants. He treated them as if he had once been a servant 
himself, curtly and uncouthly. He had dismissed ail the 
minor members of the household. and, doubtless, if he had 
dared, would have dismissed the housekeeper and Blcbbs. 

“TI can’t bear anything ugly about me,” he said to the 
housekeeper. “The men-servants must be tall, decent! 
featured, quiet; the maid-servants young and pretty. 
never want to see anything ugly or frowsy or anything that 


“But 
the portraits too, 


| reminds one of cld age 


“Very Lay my lord,” the housekeeper replied. 
I’m afraid the house, the furniture, ane 
can’t very well be og el 

With the help of Blobbs and the footman, the bride 
and bridegroom managed to struggle through tea and lose 
an hour. Mollie counted the minutes as they fled, and as 
each minute died a prayer from het very soul flew to each 
new-born one that it would dally, linger, dawdle. Guy 


suggested he should show her the house, the stables, and. 


the garden, and, intending to be cynical, though not 
brutal, he hinted that it would be a good. way cf killing 
time. 


“Tt’s such a glerious evening, I’m nct in any hurry for 


it to depart,” she stammered. 

Guy plumed himeelf. She was beginning to find out 
that be really intended to be her master; a touch of: the 
whip had done her good, and he had no intention of 
laying it down. 

horses, the dogs, all took a fancy to Mellie, and 
gave somewhat -noisy demonstrations of their delight; the 
stable hands, too, undemonstratively showed their appre- 
ciation of their new mistress. It wes doubtless ridiculous 
of him to notice the instinctive likes and dislikes of ser- 
vants and animalg—he classed Hien toaeimen ar he did; 
and though he despised both, preterring the slaves of yetrol, 


steam, and gas, yet he felt sore about jt, I the house, 


too, Mollie admired what didn’t apnea! to him, and what: 


he liked made no impression upon her. 
He promised himself the pleasure of giving her a sur- 
prise—a surpriee that al! women would have revelled in— 


and he had entered into league with her maid in the pre- | N.Y.C 


aration of it: At the dressing hour for dinner he tovk 
r to her bedroom himself. : 
“I you like your zoom,” he eaid carelessly; “ it’s 
the brightest in the. house.” a 
“Yes, I like the view,” she replied, trying to speak 


‘but-—’' 
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carelessly—but again the dead- man-rase before her eyes; 
he. rose up, as it were, between herself and her husband, 


as if to protect her from him, as if to remind her where 
oe = rst given her love, and to whom she had promised 
erself, , 
“Well, you don’t anything; perhaps you're dis- 
appointed,” Guy laughe Ales: 69 : 
she started, and her white brows puckered. The maid, 


waiting in the background, glided towards the dressing- 
table and tactfully touched a big case, and, turning her 
eyes, Mollie saw the glitter of many jewels. 

She hated herself for the feeling, hat her first though’ 
was the mockery cf it all. The Westingham jewels, with 
which she would have to load her arms, her neck, and her 
breast for the satisfaction and delight of the lord whom 
the had promised to love, honour, and obey ! 

She moved towards the table. forcing an exclamation 
of ma hag her lips; the stones glittered and grinned 
jeeringly into her face. Every kind were there—rubies, 
pearls, amethysts, topaz, turquoises. She picked up a great 
comb studded with diamonds and turqnoises, and when 
she spoke new her admiration was genuine enough. 

‘i ow wonderful, how very utiful! “Are these 
all—__?” ~ ; . 4 ’ 

“Yes, all yours, Mollie! They are the family jewels; 
unfortunately, the famous diamond necklace is missing—” - 

He checked himeelf quickly. His enthusiasm ‘had 
allowed his to utter more than was wise. ‘It’ Was 
not the mon:ent to remind his wife that when the late’ 
Lord Westingham lost his life, he had lost those faroys | 
jewels at the same time. 8 ie ppesiieee 

“ Wear them to-night, Mollie,” Guy ‘said, turning‘atway.!’ 

“What, all?” she laughed nervously. oda te on 
P “All you can find rcom for,” He amiled as he shut, {he 

oor. 

The pride of possersion and power was strong in Guys 
Earl of Westingham, just then, the lust and delight of go’ d 
end love; the exultation of having won the two things he 
most desired of life—wealth and the woman. Always, 
always she had been beautiful in his eyes, but now that he 
saw her for the first tire in a fit and noble setting for a 
lovely woman, her beauty increased for him, and her charm. 
Standing nervously playing with those jewels in the lordly 
bed-chamber he had had especially decorated for her, she 
looked divinely fair. : ts 

Westingham laughed exultingly as he strode across 
the broad hall. A footman met him at the library door 
wif 8 visiting card. | ake ° 

said you ‘were not at home to anybody, my lord, 


Westingham picked the strip of pasteboard up. and, 
frowning, read the name aloud. “ Mr. Sinclair Vansittart : 

-Y.C., Cowes.” i \ 

“Tell Mr. Vansittart it’s impossible for me to sce any- ' 
one—to-night.” 

The footman bowed dnd returned with his méssage to 
the hall door, __ ae 

(Ancther lorg. instalment next week.) 


Rudge-Whitworth 


Britain's: Best Bicycle 


The Lightest Bicycle ! 
The Longest Guarantee ! 
To every 1907 Rudge-Whitworth is 
attached by Seal a Certificate of - 
10 YEARS GUARANTEE 
and yet the prices’ are lower than 
ever and there is no .extra charge for 
Easy Payments. 81 patterns from £5; 
packed free and carriage paid. 
Apply for the new 64 page 
Catalogue now ready, post — 
free from ) 


makes just as nice puddings 
as it does cakes—and just as © 
easily. 


- The half of a 34d. packet will 
$ make a pudding sufhcient for a family 
of six, and each packet contains a | 
list of recipes for a variety of really ~~ - 
good, easily made and inexpensive 
puddings and cakes, ae 


“Cakeoma” is sold by all 
Grocers, Bakers and Stores. 
in the British Isles in 34d. 
packets, 
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16 Read this, uy atough ? 7 
of human nature. : 
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“Little Tommy,” the ’Bus-Driver. 


[“ Little Tommy,” so called, it is to be presumed, because 
he weighs about 15 stone, drives a ‘bus between Victoria 
Station and Archway Tavern, Highgate, and has done 80 
for nearly twenty years. Like most of his class, he is a 
jovial, shrewd, humorous fellow, and the next time you are 
travelling on his route try to get a seat behind him, and you 
ewon't be dicappointed in this typical London 'bus-driver.] 


I wave driven a ’bus for over twenty years, and 
meriy all the time on the Victoria - Archway Tavern 


Toute. 

I daresay the Lord Mayor’s coachman may have 
a softer job than mine, but, everything said and 
done, I have no desire to change my position. ; 

Im fact, I am proud of it. I am a man who is 
looked up ta a lot,- especially by nervous ladies cross- 
ing the streét and young policemen who think the 
pole’s going through them. Not. that I ever have any 
trouble with the police. I treat them as a sensible 
~man treats his missus—never answers when she’s in 
a temper. And, thanks to this judicious policy, I 
have never had a single complaint, much less a con- 
viction against me, all the time I’ve been a driver, 
and I think this must be & record. _ 

I get 7s. 6d. a day, so, if I work Sundays, as I 
generally do, I earn £2 12s, 6d. a week, less, 
course, the tips to the men who look after the horses: 
Not so dusty; but, mark you, the hours are long. 
I start from the Archway at 8.20 a.m., and it is 
prverally 1.30 a.m. the next morning before I get 

ome. And, being married, it is only now and then 
that I can afford to take a day off, and I see so 
little of my home that I quite i al my children 
will one day ask their mother, “Who is this man 
who has dinner with us on Sunday?” 

RETIRE ON ISe. A WEEK. 

Does the company make any provision for old age? 
Well, not for old age exactly, becausd we are expected 
to work as long as we are able to. But we have a 
superannuation fund to which we pay ls. 9s. a month, 
‘and when we are disabled by accident or the time 
comes to go on the shelf, we can retire on 16s. 8 


It is not altogether easy to become a ‘bus-driver. 
Before I got my B.D. d I had to induce two 
householders to be responsible for me for seven years, 
and these sort of godfathers took some finding. Then 
I had to go to Scotland Yard and drive an inspector 
about in a small ‘bus kept for the purpose, to show 
that I knéw the rulee of the road, and, of course, he’ 
kept trying his hardest to trip me up. 

ut, ‘once a "bus-driver, there’s no reason. one 
shouldn't be one always, provided one keeps steady 
and remembers, which isn’t always easy, that a police- 
man is a human being. People, as you know, are 
fond of sitting behind the driver, and I don’t blame 
them.’ I consider a ride from Victoria to the Arch- 
way, with my dissolving views on life, and good advice 
on anything from oqersing a gal to cutting corns 
thrown in, dirt cheap at 4d. 
= 3S ‘ JOKES TO, CRACK. a : 

T’ve had some very curious people on my ‘bus, I 
can tell you. One was an ol ntleman who was 
always asking me conundrums. He used to give me 
the price of a drink for every one I right, 
and I could have fair swum in beer if I'd liked. 
Not that I’m trying to make myself out a champion 
guesser. But you see the old gent was rather forgetful 
and used to ask me the same conundrums over and 
over again, and that’s where I came in. He's dead 
now, worse luck. One of his last jokes wae to say 
to me, “Driver, are you afraid of lightning ?” “No, 
sir,” says I. “Ah,” says he, “that’s because you've 
got a good conductor behind.” ‘Then he grinned and 
pulled such a queer face that a 'bus coming in the 
opposite direction shied into an area. 

Talking of conductors reminds me of a young chap 
I had on my ’bus about five years ago. He was a 
very quiet cove, scarcely ever spoke, and looked quite 
a@ gentleman. 

One morning, as I was leaving the yard, he came 
up and said, “Good-bye, Tommy, I’m off.” “How's 
that,” said I, “got the ‘push’?” H2 never answered, 
but a few weeks later a swell mounts the ‘bus and 
sits down behind me. I didn’t take any notice until 
I heard a voice saying: “Tommy, don’t you know 
me?” and, of course, it was my ex-conductor, who had 
run away from home on account of @ quarrel with 
his old man. But the old'man was dead now, and 
the boy had come into all his money. You could 
have knocked me down with a brick. He was a 
sort, he was; ked me and the missus down to 
his place at Dorking, paid all “exes,” and gave us 
a rare old treat. Now, here comes one 
Brock’s Benefits on wheels, and as I don’t want to 
sully the spotless pages of Pearson's Weekly, specially 
as I'm doing my_hardest to win the £500 a year for 
life—what ho!—I won't say what I think of motor- 
"buses. I'll only think it, thongh it will be a severe 
strain on my ‘constitution. 


What about that young man 


these. 


Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown, and 


equally uneasy through life goes the man who owns | 


a bankbook worth a million. As mentioned in P.W. 
recently, millionaires before now have been kid- 
napped and held to ransom. © ‘ 

n these circumstances, therefore, it is not surpris- 
ing that mon men have many ingenious 
devices for self-protection. Many take care never to be 
alone, and always go about armed. Even the ladies 
shield themselves in this way, and just the other 
year Mrs. Hetty Green, the richest woman in the 
United States, spplied for and received permission 
to carry a loaded revolver through the streets of 
New York. 

The children of millionaires obviously present 
many temptations to the kidnapping fraternity, and 
elaborate precautions are taken to prevent their dis- 
appearance. Last year, for instance, when the three 
richest children in the: world, the two grandsons 
and the granddaughter of the late Marshall Field, 
visited London, they were never out of their 
guardians’ reach for a moment, ; 

At the hotel where they were accommodated no one 
waz allowed to speak to them or even to see them in 
the p 8 Or rooms. The servants had strict 
ordera, under pain of instant dismissal, to allow no 
stranger to approach them, and the children, need- 
less to eay, were never allowed out alone. 

But it is not always the kidnapper who is dreaded 
by the millionaire. There was H. C. Frick, one of 
the numerous moneyed men of xi seabate, It was his 
misfortune to offend an anarchist, o afterwards 
attempted to shoot him in his office. The anarchist 
was, of course, apprehended and sent to prison; but 
when the period of his incarceration was almost over, 
New York, where Frick had now taken up residence, 
found ample food for wonder in the amazing actions 
of the millionaire. 

-So great was his fear of the liberated anarchist 
that he converted his home practically into a fortress. 
Special bolts and bars: were fitted to the doors and 
windows, while detectives guarded the building day 
and night. Frick next became most erratic in his 
movements. He shunned his front door, and would 
covertly leave and enter his house by the back en- 


sa oag way to elude his enemy. _ . : 
. But .no tions .compare..for..a.moment .with 
those of J D. Rockefeller, the. best-hated million- 
aire on earth. He fears alike the kidnapper and the 
assassin. - For years he has been subj to con- 
stant persecution, and, like the Tsar, has known 
the eerie feeling that comes from finding threats of 
death on the dressing-table in the " . 

The peculiar secluded life that eller now 
leads has been the consequence. No longer can he 
trust himself in any hotel or public conveyance, but 
always stays at one of his own numerous houses or 
travels in his own coach or private railroad car 
surrounded by his own paid bodygune: 

His homes, which are many, are all fitted with the 
most ingenious burglar alarms that the brain of man 
can devise. Armed watchmen patrol his estates night 
and day, and for greater security his New York 
residence in 54th Street is actually secretly connected 
with the home of his sister in 58rd Street. In 
.this way does Rockefeller seek to ward off the designs 
of his enemies, and yet, in spite of all these elaborate 
arrangements, he feels far from being safe. 


—— fe 


LITTLE CHILDREN MEEK. 


Mrs. Jones was recently entertainin 1 
son’s little friends to a birthday party, ead ane aians 
lady—about ‘ten years old—was permitted to have 
MEITGAS some, water with 

some water wi our wine, dear,” 
the hostess. * Remember, it brings peg the tee 

“I prefer the flavour kept in,” was the little maid's 
rejoinder, é 

A little later Mrs, Jones addressed a six- Id 
who Bd apeeneny gniozing a plate of cold beef. 

ilie,” she said, .“are you 
ca, yout meat you sure that you can 
ild, who was making desperate efforts with 
his knife and fork lied, “ thanks ; I’ 
Misa oi 


fer the prizes offered on page 809, 


trance at the most untikely hours of the day, hoping. 


By M. PADEREWSKI, 


—_— 


Ir is natural to suppose that the young pianist who 
wishes for hints about piano-playing ig one who has 
been gifted, in the first place, with a latent taste or 
aptitude for the instrument which he desires to master. 

say this because to anyone without such aptitude thy 
wisest hints would be useless. 

Everybody can learn the mere preliminaries of 

iano-playing, just in the same way as everybody can 
be taught to use a typewriter effectively ; but, whereas 
ordinary intelligence and a certain amount of manual 
dexterity will constitute a good typist, these qualities 
alone would never raise a pianist out from the ranks 
of mediocrity. 

The piano must not be regarded merely as a machine 
for the production of tunes; if it were this, any 
ordinary barrel-organ would serve the musician's pur- 

just as well, and piano-playing would never havo 
see anartatall, - : 

No, the student must approach his instrument in a 
very different spirit ; he must recognise that the piano 
is a wonderful medium for the expression of great 
thoughts which have been given to us, in the shape of 
musical compositions, by masters of music. He must 
recognise that the piano is, as it were, part of himself, 
and that it must be looked after with the utmost care. 
The instrument, like a human being, is subject to 
colds and chills, and will not give the best result under 
adverse circumstances. . 


IMAGINATION SHOULD COME FIRST. 


The student who wishes to be a successful pianist 
must possess imagination. It is, of course, uncertain 
how far exactly imagination is inherited and to what 
extent it can be cultivated, but I can well believe that 
in the case of a child who shows musical promise this 
valuable gift of imagination is often! stifled during his 
early years through a mistaken system of overwork, for 
-which the parents are responsible, and in this way 
many a brilliant musical career is nipped in the bud. 

The question of early training is one that requires 
‘very careful consideration by parents, for, although 

rfect technical. knowledge is essential to every great 


rests, that knowledge alone is not sufficient. Tho 


master-pianist something more. .. 

Wer ise that his technical knowledge is com- 
plete, but we go further than that when we hear him 
translating the musical er of the great com- 
posers, for we then see that he is in ‘sympathy with 
the man whose work he is rendering. 

He has read the music before him with insight and 
imagination ; but he would never have learnt to do so 
if his — a —“- had a ag eye while 

a child, by grown-up~ le, who placed an ex- 
cogrited value upon teckninue to the exclusion of 
this most necessary imaginative instinct. - 

Of course, every young student of the piano should 
studiously cultivate his technical abilities, but at tho 
same time he should remember to epprosch the writings 
of great musicians just as he would approach the books 
of great authors. « , 

PRACTICE, PRACTICE, AND MORE PRACTICE. 


It is better to be able to play one humble little picce 
imaginatively well than to labour through more pre- 
tentious music with a precision that is merely 
machine-like. I cannot too strongly emphasiso this 
point, because I believe that in the absence or presence 
of imagination lies, to a certain extent, the difference 
between ordinary and extraordinary piano-playing. 

. How best to stimulate the imagination is a question 
which must be settled by each one in accordance with 
-his own. temperament and inclinations. Some men 
prefer solitude and a dreamland of their own creation, 
while for others such a life wopld mean dulness and 
lack of ideas. For the latter a stirring life, full of 
fresh scenes, is necessary, and will act upon their minds 
like a tonic. In either case the bent of the individual 
should be followed, so that the mind may be kept in 
healthy working order. 

Another thing that every young pianist will do well 
to remember is the absolute necessity for work in his 
art. For, however eminent a pianist may become, he 
will never be able to give up the hours of practice that 
are essential tothe maintenance of that standard of 
excellence to which he may have attained, and every 
day he will have to devote a certain number of hours 
to solid practice at the-piano. . If the greatest artistes 


have to practise daily like this, it is obvious that young 
-pianists cannot hope to make any p' at all unless 
Boat iasm for their 


they are filled with diligence an 
rt. . . . 


art. : 

Daly by means of natural talent, untiring persevcr- 
ance, and real zeal can the road to success be traversed ; 
and even in the exercise of these attributes, as I have 
endeavoured to show above, care must be used, or the 
student may find that he has been neglecting one of 
the primary essentials which go to the making of & 
really great pianist. 
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